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This  is  a  factual  report  on  an  apartment  house  management  program- 
how  it  was  developed,  how  it  is  being  carried  out,  and  the  results  oh- 
tamed.  The  manager  says  of  it,  “It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
challenghig  jobs  we  have  ever  had.” 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FORD  APARTMENTS 
bjy  Ralph  F.  D’Oench,  CPM 


The  property  is  the  Ford  Apartments  in 
St.  Ix)uis,  now  known  as  Ford-on-the-Plaza, 
a  14-story,  private  enterprise  apartment 
building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  14th  and 
Pine  Streets,  facing  Memorial  Plaza. 

During  a  {period  of  about  three  years,  a 
management  program  was  developed  as  the 
result  of  study  of  the  lotation,  the  building, 
its  Hoor  plan,  etjuipment,  rentals,  earnings, 
tinancing,  operating  staff,  payroll,  clientele, 
and  “community  acceptance.” 

d'he  location,  facing  the  Plaza,  was  good. 
Hut  behind  the  building  was  an  area  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  blighted.  The  building  could 
turn  its  back  on  this  blighted  area,  but  the 
management  program  had  to  consider  this 
environmental  influence.  Ultimate  rede¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  should  eliminate  this 
undesirable  factor. 

The  building  itself  is  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  construction,  and  contains  a  ccKktail 
lounge  and  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  104  efficiency  apartments,  13  units  of 
which  have  one  bedroom.  The  ceilings  are 
exposed  concrete,  of  beam  and  pan  con¬ 
struction.  Skillful  decorating  treatment  of 
these  surfaces  would  make  the  apartments 
acceptable  to  tenants,  and  thus  reduce  this 
element  of  resistance. 

Mr.  D’Oench  is  president  of  the  Ralph  D’Oench 
Company  in  St.  Louis. 


The  floor  plan  is  “tight,”  every  inch  of 
space  used.  But  there  is  a  guest  closet  in 
each  unit,  as  well  as  a  dressing  room  with 
.shelves  and  jK)le,  and  space  for  a  chest  of 
drawers.  More  shelves  can  be  added,  room 
dividers  tan  be  used  to  separate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  living  room,  anti  again,  decorat¬ 
ing  t  an  make  the  units  appealing. 

Principal  items  of  etpiipment  are  high¬ 
speed  automatic  freight  and  passenger  ele¬ 
vators,  electronic-controlled  pressure  water 
tank  in  the  basement,  and  two  submerged 
steam  hot  water  heaters.  There  is  no  boiler, 
steam  being  purchased  from  the  Union 
Electric  Company. 

Apartment  equipment  consisted  of  a  Pull 
man  kitchen,  with  gas  range,  four-cubic-foot 
refrigerator,  sink  without  disposal  or  dish 
washer,  steel  drawers  and  cabinets.  No  air 
conditioning!  All  baths  have  tub  and  * 
shower,  and  all  floors  are  covered  with  as 
phalt  tile. 

Rentals  for  the  apartments  tvere  sched- 
ided  at  a  maximum  of  $10,915  per  month, 
an  over  all  average  of  $49.55  per  room  per 
month,  or  $3.55  per  square  foot,  $  1  o  1 . 1 9  per 
month,  for  the  single-unit  apartments: 
$2.74  per  square  foot,  $131.34  per  month, 
for  the  bedroom  units.  The  rents  were  not 
too  high,  but  the  space  was  not  worth  the 
rent.  We  would  build  up  the  value  of  the  f 
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space  anti  create  prestige  value  for  the  build- 
ing. 

Karnings  under  the  previous  management 
by  the  owner  had  climbed  from  $128,000  in 
1951  to  $140,000  in  1953,  and  tlien  had 
declined  sharply  to  $132,000  by  1954.  Earn¬ 
ings  were  still  in  declining  trend  by  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1955,  when  we  took  over.  New 
management  would  have  to  stop  this  de¬ 
cline,  and  the  new  progTam  would  have  to 
turn  the  trend  upward  again.  Careful  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  rental  situation  justified  the 
belief  tliat  these  two  things  could  be  done. 

riie  operating  staff  was  inadequate  and 
lacked  training.  The  resident  manager, 
tailed  “director  of  management,”  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  considerable  ability,  but  desired  to  be 
relieved  of  her  duties  within  60  days. 

For  the  most  part,  the  clientele  of  the 
property  was  just  a  list  of  names  on  the  rent 
roll.  Except  for  a  few  cases,  no  information 
was  available  as  to  tenants’  occupations. 


North  side  of  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Reed  Hotel 
at  corner  of  if)th,  witii  nondescript  buildings  be¬ 
tween  it  and  tlie  Ford  .Apartments  at  i.^th  Street. 
January,  1955 

references,  earnings,  and  so  on.  There  was 
not  even  a  census  of  the  building  to  show 
the  number  of  couples,  the  number  of  single 
persons  living  alone,  the  number  of  apart¬ 
ments  shared  by  two  men,  or  apartments 
shared  by  two  women. 

Furthermore,  the  building  has  an  un¬ 
savory  reputation.  So  for  “community  ac¬ 
ceptance,”  there  was  a  very  low  rating.  Some 
business  firms  and  one  branch  of  the  armed 
services  had  declared  the  Ford  “off  limits.” 
Prestige?  There  was  none,  and  the  essence 
of  the  management  program  was  to  strive 
for  prestige  and  maintain  it. 

There  was  no  parking  space  for  tenants’ 
cars— not  a  single  meter  space  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  streets,  no  provision  for  parking  on  the 
vacant  lot  to  the  west,  acquired  with  the 
building. 
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Entrance  to  Ford  Apartments,  with  vacant  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  on  west  not  surfaced  for  parking.  January,  1955 


Same  vacant  lot,  cleared  of  debris  and  paved  for  parking  use. 
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Plaza  view  from  roof  of  Ford  Apartments,  showing  redevelopment  area,  15th  Street  in  fore¬ 
ground,  Pine  Street  west  (with  stripes),  St.  John’s  Basilica,  and  (ientenary  Methodist 
(Ihurch.  Other  buildings  in  background  left  to  right:  U.S.  Post  Ollue,  Union  Station, 
18th  St.  Garage,  and  Salvation  Army’s  Evangeline  Residence. 

fairly  well  outlined  but  with  details  not  yet 
formulated.  It  was  hoped  that  these  (oiild 
be  worked  otit  one  by  one  as  we  went  along. 

Interviewing  candidates  for  the  manager’s 
job  was  the  first  order  of  business.  One 
month  later,  Grace  L.  Cleaver,  a  graduate 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  recently  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  management  of  exclusive 
Old  War.son  County  Club  in  St.  Louis 
County,  was  installed  as  resident  manager. 
She  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  the  job,  but 
the  outline  of  the  management  program  and 
its  objectives  outweighed  the  reputation  of 
the  building. 

Simultaneously,  a  permit  was  applied  for 
and  obtained  from  the  City  Building  Com¬ 
missioner  to  construct  a  concrete  driveway 
entrance  to  the  vacant  lot  west  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  to  clear  and  surface  this  lot  for 
parking  purposes. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

There  was  therefore  this  3-point  chal¬ 
lenge  to  be  met  by  the  management  pro¬ 
gram  immediately:  ( 1)  replace  the  manager, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  staff;  (2)  provide 
parking  for  tenants;  and  (3)  win  public  ac- 
cqjtance  of  and  for  the  building. 

There  had  been  no  indication  that  we 
would  fall  heir  to  the  ill-will  of  the  St.  Louis 
Land  Clearance  Authority,  which  had 
planned  the  acquisition  and  clearance  of 
81^  city  blocks  in  the  Plaza  area,  and  was 
engineering  redevelopment  of  the  area  with 
1,100  apartment  units  by  a  private  rede¬ 
veloper.  This  project  had  been  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  and  of  course  had  to  be  considered 
as  a  background  and  potential  competition 
for  the  Ford  management  program. 

When  we  took  over,  we  had  our  program 
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THE  TROUBLES  BEGIN 

Workmen  had  prepared  the  subgrade  and 
placed  the  forms  for  this  concrete  driveway 
and  new  sidttvalk  in  front  of  the  parking 
lot.  The  concrete  was  on  the  way!  Suddenly 
a  police  car,  siren  screaming,  dashed  up  to  a 
screeching  stop.  Officers  with  shotguns 
poised  rushed  out  and  ordered  the  work¬ 
men  to  cease  work. 

The  contractor  exhibited  the  building 
{>ermit,  legally  and  legitimately  obtained, 
and  after  considerable  argument  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Thus  some 
private  off-street  parking  was  provided  for 
the  apartment  tenants,  and  the  second  chal¬ 
lenge  was  met. 

We  learned  that  the  police  action  was 
instigated  by  the  Land  Clearance  Authority 
and  that  the  Authority  had  intended  to  con¬ 
demn  the  lot  and  acquire  it  as  part  of  the 
area  for  redevelopment. 

The  reputation  of  the  Ford  ditl  not  at  first 
seem  to  be  such  an  alarming  fat  tor  as  to  re¬ 
quire  immediate  drastic  action.  But  soon  a 
visit  by  some  of  the  high  brass  of  the  Police 
Department  revealed  that  a  tertain  tenant 
in  the  building  was  not  only  a  ‘‘b(x)kie”  but 
also  apparently  a  member  of  an  underworld 
syndicate  which  was  operating  in  the  build¬ 
ing  without  the  knowledge  of  the  previous 
management. 

What  next!  General  MacArthur  said, 
“The  difficult  we  do  at  once,  the  impossible 
takes  a  little  longer.”  MacArthur  was  right. 
It  took  seven  months! 

With  nine  vacancies  on  take-over,  and 
more  shortly  after,  the  management  was 
faced  with  housecleaning  of  undesirables, 
which  meant  still  more  vacancies. 

Fully  supported  by  the  owners  in  this 
phase  of  the  program,  the  undesirables  w'ere 
gradually  identified,  ferreted  out,  and  va¬ 
cated  without  any  “scenes,”  publicity  or 


police  action.  This  “finessing  of  tenants” 
brought  the  vacancy  total  of  2 1  units  out  of 
104— over  20  per  cent,  a  staggering  handicap 
in  a  rental  market  characterized  as  sluggish 
and  without  pressure  of  demand. 

HOW  TO  CREATE  DEMAND? 

Some  new  theme  had  to  be  introduced  in 
the  advertising.  Something  must  be  done  to 
create  prestige  for  the  property  and  thus 
w'in  public  acceptance. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  change  the 
name  from  Ford  Apartments  to  Ford-on-the- 
Plaza.  This  change  retained  the  good  name 
of  James  L.  Ford,  Jr.,  civic  leader  who 
headed  the  program  of  smoke  elimination  in 
St.  Louis  and  for  whom  the  building  was 
named.  Adding  the  words  identifying  the 
location,  gave  quite  a  euphonious  result. 

Intensified  newspaper  classified  and  dis 
play  advertising  stressed  the  ease  of  living  in 
these  downtown  efficiency  apartments, 
within  walking  distance  of  office  buildings, 
theaters  and  stores.  Newly  furnished  model  | 
apartments  were  opened  to  show  how  attrac-  I 
tive  the  units  could  be.  | 

A  new'  rental  brochure  w'as  prepared  by  a  | 
top-flight  advertising  expert,  printed  on 
quality  buff  paper  with  profuse  illustrations 
of  the  apartments,  views  of  the  Plaza,  floor 
plan,  and  a  list  of  leading  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  whose  people  had  accepted 
the  Ford  as  "the  place  to  live.” 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  other  business 
firms  to  accept  the  Ford,  and  lift  the  taboo 
they  had  put  on  its  apartments  for  their  peo¬ 
ple. 

A  personal  solicitation  campaign  among 
business  leaders  was  begun.  Not  one  of  them 
refused  to  grant  an  interview.  The  opening 
remarks  of  each  interview  were:  “Mr. 
Leader,  we  represent  the  Ford  Apartments. 
We  want  you  to  know  the  Ford  is  clean."  , 
This  approach  proved  its  merit.  Every  busi-  | 
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ness  firm  called  on  accepted  the  Ford  and  re¬ 
moved  its  off-limits  restriction. 

Thus  the  rental  campaign  continued, 
renting  improved  and  Ford  occupancy  in¬ 
creased  month  by  month  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  other  new  but  cheaper  apart¬ 
ments,  particularly  suburban  garden-type 
projects.  By  January  lo,  1956,  after  one 
year  of  our  management,  every  rentable 
unit  in  Ford-on-the-Plaza  was  occupied  on  a 
lease  basis,  and  one  or  two  names  were  on 
the  waiting  list.  Since  then,  occupancy  has 
continued  at  100  per  cent  and  waiting  has 
grown. 

Summer  occupancy  was  increased  by  ob¬ 
taining  room  air  conditioners  at  wholesale 
and  letting  tenants  have  them  at  our  cost, 
if  desired.  Two  units  were  installed  on  a 
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rental  basis.  Gross  income  was  increased  by 
expanding  services  to  tenants,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  service  income  items. 

The  success  of  the  Ford  in  achieving  100 
per  cent  occupancy,  with  a  discriminating 
and  acceptable  clientele,  portends  success 
for  the  redevelopment  project  planned  for 
the  Plaza  area.  The  policy  of  knowing  your 
tenant  by  securing  information  on  employ¬ 
ment,  references,  and  annual  income,  has 
proved  itself  by  the  record  of  gross  income 
produced  at  the  Ford.  This  was  over  $144,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1956. 

This  record  shows  also  that  property  man¬ 
agement  by  Accredited  Management  Or¬ 
ganization  is  not  an  expense  to  the  owner 
but  an  investment  returnable  with  a  profit. 


The  Famous  Lecture  Course 

"Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management" 


Final  School  for  1957  *  September  14>21 

Ideas  on  how  to: 

•  Obtain  new  management  accounts. 

•  Assume  management  of  a  building. 

•  Increase  a  building's  income. 

•  Recognize  real  estate  trends. 

•  Operate  a  property  management  department 
profitably. 

•  Employ  methods  of  successful  property  man¬ 
agers. 

Offered  by 


*  Boston,  Mass. 

•  Select  and  bold  tenants. 

•  Set  rent  schedules. 

•  Set  up  accounting  records. 

•  Prepare  owners'  statements. 

•  Modernize,  convert  and  rehabilitate  older 
properties. 

•  Qualify  for  the  designation,  "Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager." 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


This  is  the  story  of  the  Jackson-Franklin  Building, 
509  IV.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  It  is  a  story  of 
changes  in  character  of  tenants  as  well  as  changes 
in  the  building  itself. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  Erected  in  it)2g,  with  occu¬ 
pancy  beginning  in  19^0.  Rentable  area  approxi¬ 
mately  2^6,000  square  feet.  Heat  and  high  pressure 
steam  supplied  by  three  Freeman  Scotch  Marine 
boilers  with  Dutch  ovens.  Elevator  service  fur¬ 
nished  by  nine  Otis  elevators:  four  passenger,  four 
combination  freight  and  passenger,  and  one  car 
used  exclusively  for  freight  purposes.  Elevators  did 
not  serve  the  22nd  floor.  The  building  was  entirely 
sprinklered. 

Located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Franklin  Street,  in  what  urns  known  in 
1929  as  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  district,  the 
building  was  entirely  occupied  by  tenants  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  clothing  industry.  Most  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  represented  the  top  lines  in  that  industry. 

WHAT  HAPPENED? 


STAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  ( 
A  Story  in  Modernization 


Within  a  few  years,  tlirough  the  move¬ 
ment  of  many  of  its  tenants  into  Chicago’s 
great  Merchandise  Mart  building,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  generally  unsettled  condition 
of  the  entire  clothing  industry,  the  Jackson- 
Franklin  Building  began  having  difficulty. 
In  1938,  less  than  ten  years  after  the  build¬ 
ing  opened  for  business,  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  acquired  by  the  present  corporate 
interests,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Tresch  was 
elected  vice-president  and  manager  for  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Tresch  and  his  associates  on  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  board  of  directors  quickly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  unwise  to  seek 
tenants  of  the  type  then  remaining  in  the 

John  Hilborn  is  manager  of  the  Jackson-Franklin 
Bldg.,  whose  intere.sting  history  is  described  here. 


area.  They  reasoned  that  the  building’s 
proximity  to  Chicago’s  financial  and  insur¬ 
ance  districts,  together  with  the  excellent 
transportation  facilities  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  area,  should  make  the  build¬ 
ing  attractive  as  office  space. 

The  decision  to  change  the  type  of  ten¬ 
ancy  immediately  forced  the  new  ownership 
to  consider  and  put  into  action  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  building  to  make  it  basi¬ 
cally  attractive  to  the  type  of  tenant  being 
sought.  General  business  conditions,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  ownership  policy  which  re¬ 
quired  that  improvements  could  only  be 
made  when  tenant  procurement  demanded 
such  action,  limited  the  initial  moderniza¬ 
tion  to  a  few  basic  items. 

This  initial  modernization  was  as  follows: 
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In  the  $35,(KK)  lobby  renovation,  excessive  orna¬ 
mentation  was  removed,  bronze  facinj^  was  given 
to  trim  around  doors,  and  new  (fluorescent)  light¬ 
ing  plan  was  installed.  An  IBM-operated  clock  was 
mounted  on  marble  wall  facing  entrance. 


•As  demand  for  space  developed  and  long-term  leases 
were  signed,  every  office  was  modernized  fully,  to 
the  tune  of  over  $750,000.  Tenants  shared  cost  of  the 
fluorescent  lighting,  were  encouraged  to  spend 
their  own  money  in  fixing  up  attractive  entrances. 


ILARGE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
John  T,  Hilborn,  CPM 


Elevators  were  refurbished.  Attractive 
cabs  were  installed  with  carpeting  on  the 
floors.  The  four  combination  freight  and 
passenger  cars  were  converted  to  passenger 
use  exclusively.  The  platforms  on  the.se  cars 
were  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  cabs  were 
shortened  to  normal  passenger  car  size.  The 
traveling  system  was  changed  so  that  four 
cars  traveled  to  the  22nd  floor  with  express 
service  from  the  first  to  eleventh  floors.  The 
freight  car  was  allowed  to  remain  in  service. 

Corridors  were  covered  with  rubber  tile 
of  an  excellent  grade.  Marble  wainscot  was 
placed  on  the  walls. 

Toilet  rooms,  located  on  every  floor  of 
the  building,  were  carefully  redecorated 
and  a  large  part  of  the  fixture  installation 
was  replaced. 


Lobby  was  not  touched  in  this  initial 
modernization. 

Sprinkler  system  was  allowed  to  remain. 
As  new  tenants  were  found,  the  .system 
woidd  be  removed  on  a  floor-to- floor  basis. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  while  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  decide  to  change  the  type 
of  tenancy,  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish  the 
objective.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  time 
cd  decision  was  in  the  late  thirties— with  all 
the  uncertainties  of  that  period— it  can  more 
readily  be  understood  that  tremendous  and 
unrelenting  effort  was  recjuired.  Many  and 
varied  approaches  to  prospective  users  were 
employed  and  a  multitude  of  unhappy  end¬ 
ings  resulted.  For  example,  great  effort  went 
into  the  development  of  a  coal  dealers’  cen¬ 
ter.  This  effort  was  almost  a  complete  fail- 
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ure;  today  there  isn’t  a  tenant  of  this  type 
in  the  building. 

One  approach  which  has  consistently 
been  followed,  was  this— modernization  and 
service  are  basic  to  tenant  procurement.  At 
all  times  the  owning  corporation  was  will¬ 
ing  to  go  the  limit  in  modernization  of 
premises  for  desirable  tenants,  and  this 
action  was  followed  by  an  insistence  upon 
({uality  service  for  the  tenant  after  occu¬ 
pancy  had  been  accomplished.  Needless  to 
say,  there  were  times  when  cash  reserves 
were  close  to  depletion,  but  when  the  chips 
were  down  and  a  resjxmsible  tenant  was 
“ready  and  willing,”  the  corporation  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  its  credit  to  procure  the 
necessary  funds. 

After  several  years  of  false  starts,  the  ten¬ 
ant  procurement  program  took  shape  and 
when  the  writer  became  manager  of  the 
building  in  1944,  the  pattern  was  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Only  the  ground  flcK)r  and  parts  of 
the  lower  floors  had  any  identification  with 
the  (original  CKCupancy. 

I  HK  FULL  I  REATMENT 

In  addition  to  the  early  modernization 
program,  during  the  past  years  we  have 
carried  out  another  modernization  program 
which  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

To  begin  with,  the  boilers  and  the  heat¬ 
ing  system  were  overhauled.  Radiation  was 
increased  throughout  the  building:  exten¬ 
sive  work  went  into  removal  of  sludge  from 
heating  lines,  and  careful  attention  was 
given  to  elimination  of  heat  traps.  Dutch 
ovens  were  removed  and  all  boilers  were 
cej nipped  for  oil  firing.  One  boiler  was  also 
equipped  for  gas  bring  during  the  summer. 
The  cost  of  the  boiler  changeover  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  this  plant  furnished  steam  for  heat 


and  live  steam  for  many  of  the  buildings 
and  the  manufacturers  in  the  area.  As  a 
result  of  this  improvement,  efficiency  in¬ 
creased  enormously,  our  personnel  im¬ 
proved  in  type,  outside  machine  shop  costs 
were  virtually  eliminated,  and  to  put  the 
“frosting  on  the  cake”  we  negotiated  a  heat¬ 
ing  contract  with  the  largest  building  in  the 
immediate  area  which  enabled  us  to  recap 
ture  the  entire  cost  of  the  changeover  within 
five  years. 

Next  let’s  look  at  the  ground  floor. 

We  modernized  our  lobby  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  F.xcessive  ornamentation  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  trim  above  and  around  the  fine 
bronze  revolving  doors  and  side  doors,  and 
the  trim  above  and  around  the  elevator  en¬ 
trances  was  given  a  streamlined  bronze  fac¬ 
ing.  Entrances  and  lobby  windows  of  two 
stores  adjoining  the  lobby  on  either  side 
were  given  a  corresponding  bronze  trim, 
and  Tu-FIex  doors  were  placed  in  the  store 
entrances.  The  huge  ornamental  lighting 
fixtures  were  removed.  Fluorescent  lighting 
recessed  in  a  cove  just  below  the  ceiling  now 
furnishes  the  light  for  the  lobby.  74ie  ceil¬ 
ing  was  scraped  of  its  former  gilt  and 
painted  a  pleasing  reflecting  color. 

As  a  central  feature  the  lobby  now  has  a 
clock  on  the  marble  wall  facing  the  en¬ 
trance.  This  clock  is  operated  from  a  central 
IBM  system  located  in  the  engineer’s  office 
and  many  tenants  of  the  building  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  same  system  for  time  clocks 
and  recording  devices. 

While  we  did  not  attempt  to  re-do  the 
entire  lobby,  the  changes  we  accomplished 
have  proved  to  be  a  lasting  investment  in 
tenant  good  will  as  we  still  receive  compli¬ 
ments  from  them  on  our  lobby  appearance. 

SPEND  WHERE  IT  PAYS 

Then  came  improvements  in  occupancy 
and  appearance  of  ground  floor  frontage. 
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Following  the  polity  of  spending  money 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  to  realize 
financial  benefits  from  the  investment,  we 
concentrated  on  the  corner  store.  The  Stine¬ 
way  Drug  C-ompany  signed  a  long-term 
lease.  We  installed  a  new  front  on  the  Jack- 
son  Boulevard  frontage  and  filled  in  the 
Franklin  Street  frontage  with  Carrara.  We 
installed  an  air  conditioning  system,  the 
necessary  plumbing  and  a  terrazzo  floor. 
I'his  job  cost  $50,000. 

For  our  money  we  obtained  a  responsible 
tenant  on  a  long-term  lease,  we  gave  the 
tenants  of  the  building  a  needed  service, 
and  above  all  we  improved  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  building.  We  had  removed 
the  bad  first  impression  that  a  prosjiec  tive 
office  tenant  would  receive  on  a  visit  to  the 
building.  As  a  result  of  this  change  we  elim¬ 
inated  an  objectionable  restaurant  and  an 
equally  ohjectic^naljle  cigar  store  and  foun¬ 
tain  which  formerly  flanked  the  lobby. 

W^ithin  the  jrast  year  we  have  made 
changes  that  we  are  sure  will  shape  the  ulti¬ 
mate  appearanc  e  of  our  ground  floor.  Stores 
Icxated  west  of  the  lobby  and  extending  to 
the  west  end  of  the  building  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  In  their  place  we  have  installed  an 
office  tenant— Illinois  (hedit  Union  I.eague 
—on  a  long-term  lease  covering  the  entire 
ground  floor  area.  And  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  installed  above  the  entire  ground  floor 
area,  we  have  accommodated  the  expansion 
needs  cjf  our  second-floor  tenant,  riiis  is 
created  space,  and  has  increased  our  rent¬ 
able  area  more  than  5,000  sejuare  feet.  This 
entire  change  has  produced  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  what  is  equally  important,  we 
increased  our  income  by  more  than  $30,000 
per  year.  Our  expenditure  amounted  to 
$128,000.  As  soon  as  it  is  feasible  we  intend 
to  make  a  similar  change  east  of  the  lobby. 
However,  we  never  intend  to  displace  the 
drugstore  on  the  corner. 


In  passing,  we  should  note  that  the  man¬ 
agement  is  now  behind  the  well-known 
eight-ball,  for  office  tenants  and  building 
ownership  are  asking,  ‘AV’hen  will  you 
change  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor?”  We 
are  confident  that  the  right  tenant  or  ten¬ 
ants  will  come  along  to  permit  us  to  com¬ 
plete  our  ground  floor  modernization  pro¬ 
gram.  (Just  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes 
that  the  ground  floor  job  will  definitely  l)e 
finished  in  1958!) 

ONE  OF  THE  WORS  E  l.OOKING 
FLOORS 

W^ith  display  windows  on  the  fackson 
Boulevard  and  Franklin  Street  frontages, 
and  the  rear  windows— oti  the  south— facing 
an  elevated  stid)  platform,  the  second  floor 
was  unattractive  for  office  use. 

We  tried  various  methods  and  secured 
several  tenants  of  different  types  I)ut  always 
ended  up  with  dissatisfaction.  I  he  present 
tenant  occ  upiecl  the  entire  floor  as  the  residt 
of  our  inability  to  provide  ex|)ansion  on  a 
floor  adjacent  to  their  original  occupancy. 
They  agreed  to  sign  a  long-term  lease  on  the 
floor  only  l)ccause  they  be  lieved  the  owners 
and  management  would  keep  ticeir  promises 
to  make  of  the  sc’cond  floor  the  finest  office 
space  in  tlie  building. 

"Fhis  we  have  done  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 
But  note  this-  we  will  pay  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  le.ss  than  six  years  from  the  inc  reased 
rentals  we  are  receiving.  (We  sulimit  that 
you  cannot  lose  money  from  investments 
like  this.) 

ALL  FLOORS  GE  E  EE 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have 
mentioned  only  a  portion  of  the  building, 
but  every  floor  in  the  building  has  enjoyed 
close  attention.  As  demand  for  the  space  de¬ 
veloped  and  leases  were  signed  with  respon¬ 
sible  tenants,  usually  on  a  long-term  basis, 
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we  completely  modernized  every  space.  The 
sprinkler  system  was  removed,  asphalt  tile 
was  applied  to  the  floors,  exposed  steam 
risers  were  enclosed,  premises  were  com¬ 
pletely  rewired  and— where  desired— acous¬ 
tic  ceilings,  fluorescent  lighting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  oflice  entrances  were  installed.  The  cost 
of  the  last  three  items  were,  in  most  in¬ 
stant  es,  borne  by  the  tenants.  In  keeping 
with  our  contenijxwaries  in  the  office  build¬ 
ing  industry,  we  have  always  urged  our  ten¬ 
ants  to  spend  their  own  money.  We  believe 
it  increases  tenant  pride  in  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  and  improves  the  appearance  of  our 
building. 

Our  own  costs  for  changes  within  the  ten¬ 
ant  areas  exceeded  $750,000,  and  we  esti¬ 
mate  that  our  tenants  have  paid  approxi¬ 
mately  $250,000  for  refinements  to  their  re- 
spet:tive  spaces. 

EI  EC'/I  RICAL  CHANGES 

One  of  the  most  im|X)rtant  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  changes  (xcurred  in  1949  when  we 
changed  from  direct  to  alternating  current. 
I  his  was  forced  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Congress  Street  sub-station.  We  were 
fortunate  that  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  required  the  changeover,  as  they 
defrayed  a  large  portion  of  the  $160,000  ex¬ 
penditure  needed  to  accomplish  the  job. 
However,  our  attention  had  been  focused 
on  the  increasing  needs  of  our  existing  ten¬ 
ants  and  prospects  for  more  and  more  power 
for  their  ever-increasing  business  machine 
operations. 

W^hen  this  change  was  required  by  the 
electric  company  we  had  already  discovered 
that  we  had  about  exhausted  our  service, 
and  we  had  been  learning  the  hard  way  that 
our  tenants  wanted  alternating  current  for 
business  machines  and  air  conditioning. 
You  can  see  how  acute  the  situation  really 
was  when  you  realize  that  we  had  a  total 


service  coming  into  the  building  of  approxi¬ 
mately  625  kilowatts.  Our  service  to  tenant 
areas  was  on  a  basis  that  was  less  than  five 
watts  per  square  foot. 

In  1949  we  increased  the  service  we  were 
taking  from  Edison  to  approximately  1 ,000 
kilowatts.  This  enabled  us  to  increase  our 
tenant  service  to  approximately  71^  watts 
per  square  foot.  In  July  of  1955  the  Gom 
monwealth  Edison  Company  notified  us 
that  our  demand  load  had  reached  988.7. 
I'his  meant  that  our  consumption  had  in¬ 
creased  more  than  50  per  cent  in  less  than 
seven  years!  You  can  see  what  we  had  to  do. 
Air  conditioning  and  (again)  those  business 
machines,  and  also  the  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  fluorescent  lighting,  required  that 
we  again  increase  our  service. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  completed 
the  installation  of  a  power  switchboard 
which  permits  us  to  take  1,500  kw  addi¬ 
tional  service  from  the  Edison  Company, 
This  action  permits  us  to  increase  our  serv¬ 
ice  to  tenant  areas  to  approximately  10 
watts  per  square  foot.  It  also  permits  us  to 
handle  the  entire  projected  power  load  re¬ 
quired  for  air  conditioning  and  it  will  (we 
hope)  enable  us  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
requirements  of  automatic  elevators  when 
we  install  such  equipment.  The  cost  of  this 
increased  service  is  $45,000. 

We  hope  we  have  made  an  expenditure 
which  will  permit  us  to  take  care  of  all 
power  needs  for  the  next  ten  years.  As  we 
are  able  to  realize  a  profit  from  the  sale  of 
current  to  our  tenants,  we  do  not  mind  if 
our  tenants  continue  to  use  more  business 
machines,  more  lighting  and  more  cooking 
facilities  for  their  coffee  rooms. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  ALL¬ 
AIR  CONDITIONING 

We  have  invested  approximately  $1  mil¬ 
lion  for  this  item.  Six  years  ago  we  informed 
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our  board  of  directors  that  in  our  opinion 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  our  build¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  office  building,  would  not 
be  in  the  “A”  classification  without  air  con¬ 
ditioning.  Five  years  ago  we  made  our  first 
installation  for  an  office  tenant.  This  was  a 
20-ton  package  job.  One  year  later  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  r,o-ton  central  system,  and  one  year 
later  we  installed  another  50-ton  central  sys¬ 
tem.  As  this  is  published  we  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  of  a  year-round 
central  air  conditioning  system  (totaling 
875  tons)  which  enables  us  to  air  condition 
the  entire  261,000  square  feet  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

When  we  announced  our  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  air  conditioning,  we  drew  an  amaz¬ 
ing  response.  Leases  with  tenants  occupying 
more  than  230,000  stjuare  feet  were  signed 
up  within  ninety  days.  As  of  this  writing, 
only  one  tenant  with  less  than  5,000 
square  feet  have  not  signed  leases  for  the 
service. 

Again— does  it  pay?  We  are  charging  our 
tenants  $0.75  per  stjuare  foot.  We  estimate 
that  it  will  cost  approximately  $0.41  to 
amortize  on  a  six  per  cent  basis  over  15 
years.  Operating  costs  and  fan  room  rental 
allowances  will  take  up  practically  all  of  the 
difference.  We  are  aware  that  we  could 
make  investments  which  would  produce 
better  returns,  but  we  also  realize  that  the 
expenditure  now  made  will  produce  lasting 
benefits  in  tenant  satisfaction  in  the  years  to 
come  and  when  the  going  gets  just  a  bit 
rougher  we  will  be  able  to  sell  our  prospec¬ 
tive  tenants  space  that  has  year-round  air 
conditioning. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

We  intend  to  go  on  modernizing  to  keep 


pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  tyjx*  of 
tenant  we  expect  to  occujjy  our  sjjace. 
Within  five  years  it  is  safe  to  jireclict  that 
our  building  will  be  served  by  automatic 
elevators.  If  our  tenants  require  electrical 
service  of  1 5  to  20  watts  jier  sijuare  foot,  they 
are  going  to  have  this  service. 

In  forecasting  such  imjirovements  for  the 
future,  it  will  be  said  that  the  jackson- 
Franklin  Building  owners  and  management 
are  ignoring  decentralization.  In  our  opin¬ 
ion  decentralization  is  over-emjjhasized.  Fo 
day  we  are  enjoying  loo*}',  occujiancy  and 
we  believe  the  desirability  of  the  C'.entral 
.Area  is  a  most  imjiortant  factor.  We  con¬ 
tinually  stress  the  fact  that  (Ihicago’s 
Central  Area  has  the  largest  office  emjiloyee 
pool  in  the  Middle  VV^est— more  than  Soo.ooo 
jjeople  come  to  work  in  this  area  every  day 
in  the  week. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  tenants  and 
jjrospective  tenants  to  the  many  imjxirtant 
services  available  to  them  and  their  em- 
jiloyees  in  the  Central  Area— unetjualled 
transportation  and  recreational  facilities; 
more  and  better  restaurants,  shojijiing  for 
all  wage  brackets  and  ojjjMUtunities  for  ad¬ 
vanced  education  afforded  by  the  sdiools 
and  colleges  within  walking  distance  of 
every  downtown  building,  and  many  other 
advantages  important  to  em|)loyees  of  of¬ 
fice  people. 

With  all  of  these  advantages  together 
with  the  know-how  to  turn  out  a  stjuare 
foot  of  space  at  the  lowest  rental  commen¬ 
surate  with  good  service,  we  believe  that 
Central  Area  building  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  have  little  to  fear  from  this  thing 
called  “decentralization.” 


I  rans  World  Airlines  had  been  planiimg  for  several  years  to  consoli¬ 
date  its  Kansas  City  admhiistrative  offices  into  one  central  location, 
I'he  ivorld-zuide  airli}ie  had  offices  in  four  downtouni  locations  and 
the  management  leas  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  fifuctiomd  office 
fnocedure  by  locating  the  various  departments  under  one  roof.  Here's 
how  the  firm  of  Oftpenheimer  Industries,  Inc.,  was  able  to  .serve  the 
situation  and  obtain  the  management  under  a  most  unusual  agree- 
ment. 


KANSAS  CITY’S  NEW  TWA  BUILDING  .  .  . 

and  how  it  grew 

by  Robert  S.  Selinger,  CPM 


()i:r  firm  liad  l>ccn  inana«ino  one  of  the 
few  remaininj^  lai<»e  vacant  trac  ts  in  or  near 
the  downtown  wliieh  was  suitable  for  a 
laroe-scale  offic  e  huildinjij  development  with 
parking.  We  had  c  leared  the  site  of  the  old 
Muelebach  Brewery  and  were  operating  a 
parking  station  and  leasing  the  balance  to  a 
used  car  lot.  The  site  had  250  feet  on  Balti¬ 
more  Avenue  and  300  feet  on  the  adjacent 
street  to  the  east  and  235  feet  on  the  cross 
street.  We  had  a  single-story  building  with 
rcK>f  parking,  with  access  from  the  dividing 
alley,  under  construction  for  seven  national 
tenants  on  the  north  200  feet  of  Main  Street, 
the  east  boundary  of  the  tract. 

A  proposal  was  submitted  to  Trans 
World  Airlines  for  a  130,000  sejuare  foot, 
two-  and  three-story,  L-shaped  building 
with  basement  parking  extending  250  feet 
on  Baltimore,  bridging  the  alley  between 
Baltimore  and  Main  and  occupying  too  feet 

Robert  Selinger  is  vice  president  of  Oppen- 
heimer  Industries,  Inc.,  the  Realtor  firm  which 
negotiated  this  interesting  new  building. 


with  three-story  level  on  Main  Street.  The 
net  lease  was  for  15  years,  with  two  live-year 
options.  We  obtained  a  commitment  from  a 
life  insurance  company  to  buy  the  package 
ujxin  completion  and  acceptance  of  the 
building  by  Trans  World  Airlines, 

Through  the  concerted  efforts  of  local 
Trans  World  Airlines’  executives  and  ofii 
cials,  and  the  support  of  representatives  of 
national  firms  who  were  already  located  in 
the  neighborhood,  Trans  World  Airlines’ 
board  of  directors  approved  the  move  from 
the  immediate  downtown  into  a  building 
on  the  fringe  of  downtown,  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  their  use. 

Construction  costs  were  negotiated  with 
the  builder,  interim  financing  arranged, 
and  all  loose  ends  tied  up  to  complete  the 
move,  with  the  exception  of  management  of 
the  building.  It  was  Trans  W^orld  Airlines’ 
intention  to  make  only  a  single  rent  pay¬ 
ment,  which  would  include  all  services  and 
taxes,  insurance  and  maintenance.  It  was 
the  life  insurance  company’s  desire  to  rc- 
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ceive  only  a  net  rent  check  and  have  the 
tenant  take  care  of  everything  else. 

Since  time  was  of  the  essence,  because 
Trans  World  Airlines  rec|uired  occupancy 
by  May  1956,  an  unusual  type  of  service 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  Trans 
World  Airlines  and  our  firm.  Our  manage¬ 
ment  fee  was  not  to  be  based  upon  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  rent,  nor  the  amount  of 
units,  nor  the  amount  of  space,  but  upon  a 
savings  clause  based  upon  the  overall  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  premises  cvhich  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  We  were  to  furnish  complete  building 
management  and  maintenance  service  for 
Trans  World  Airlines,  which  included, 
without  limitation,  janitor  service  and  sup¬ 
plies,  window  cleaning,  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  maintenance,  maintenance  of  all 
lighting  fixtures  including  the  replacement 
of  tubes,  bulbs;  snow  and  ice  removal  from 
sidewalks  and  driveways;  heat,  water,  air 


Spotlighted  windows  and  u  fl(K>dliglited  rocket 
ship  on  the  rtK)ftop  give  u  sparkling  niglittiine 
appearance  to  I'rans  World  Airlines  new  olfice 
building  in  niidtown  Kansas  City.  'I'he  gleam¬ 
ing  expanse  of  plate  glass  exterior  is  vigorously 
slashed  with  bold  red  and  white  panels  through¬ 
out  the  three-story  structure  which  houses  700 
employees. 

conditioning,  electricity  for  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  lighting,  and  elevator  operation  and 
maintenance. 

2.  Pay  all  real  estate  taxes. 

3.  Provide  fire  and  extended  coverage 
insurance. 

4.  All  these  services  were  to  be  furnished 
to  Trans  World  Airlines’  entire  satisfaction, 
recognizing  that  it  is  their  desire  that  the 
premises  be  maintained  in  a  neat,  orderly 
and  first-class  condition  at  all  times. 

A  budget  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties 
to  cover  these  costs.  We  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
duct  a  fee,  to  cover  home  office  overhead, 
from  this  budget.  (Continued  page  26^). 


What  can  a  modern  operatorless  elevator  system  do  in  the  handling  of 
•  traffic  in  a  major  building?  What  are  the  guideposts  to  intelligent  pur¬ 

chase  of  a  system  of  this  type?  And  above  all,  is  there  a  practical  way  to 
evaluate  the  different  bids  received  when  the  project  is  one  of  modern- 
izinga  present  system?  This  article,  by  an  expert  in  the  field,  furnishes 
answers  to  these  basic  questions. 

THE  OPERATORLESS  ELEVATOR 
COMES  OF  AGE 

bjy  Frank  0.  ^immermann 

In  an  articlk  published  in  the  Journal  of  common  for  the  entire  modernization  cost 
Summer  1953,  under  the  title  “What  the  of  elevators  in  a  major  office  building  in  a 

Klevator  Industry  Has  to  Offer,”  the  history  major  city  to  pay  for  itself  in  about  seven 

of  modern  elevators  was  covered,  cuhni-  years.  In  buildings  where  services  are  re- 

nating  in  a  description  of  the  operatorless  tpiired  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  this 

elevator  system.  At  that  time,  although  saving  has  been  raised  to  the  point  where 

about  80  per  cent  of  the  elevator  systems  be-  the  cost  was  amortized  in  as  little  as  from 

ing  sold  for  major  buildings  were  arranged  three  to  five  years.  Of  course,  in  hotels  this 

for  operatorless  control,  relatively  few  build-  amortization  can  reasonably  be  expected 

ings  were  operating  their  elevators  unat-  even  with  a  lower  operator’s  salary.  It  might 

tended.  be  interesting  to  note  that  these  savings  still 

At  present,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  ele-  allow  for  lobby  attendants, 
vator  control  now  being  built  for  elevator  Imagine  a  bank  of  two  or  more  elevators 
systems  in  major  buildings,  either  new  or  in  a  busy  building  requiring  only  the  turn 

modernization,  is  arranged  for,  if  not  de-  of  a  single  key  or  the  flick  of  a  single  switch 

signed  around,  the  use  of  unattended  ele-  to  start  them  on  completely  automatic  op 

vators.  Further,  the  demand  for  this  prod-  eration.  The  system  will  start  itself  in  re¬ 
lict  in  1956  was  two  to  three  times  greater  spouse  to  incoming  traffic  and  change  as 

than  in  any  previous  year.  traffic  demand  changes,  providing  the  most 

Building  owners  and  operators  have  efficient  method  of  operation  for  the  six  or 

come  to  realize  that  the  ojjeratorless  ele-  seven  traffic  requirements  of  any  busy  build- 

vator  is  acceptable  to  tenants.  In  addition,  ing.  When  the  elevators  are  not  needed,  the 

it  offers  the  advantage  of  modernization  system  shuts  itself  oft  only  to  return  auto- 

that  pays  for  itself  even  though  building  matically  to  operation  at  the  beginning  of 

iiKome  may  not  be  increased.  It  is  quite  tfie  next  business  day.  Remember  that  this 

Mr.  ZiMMKRMANN  u  midweslem  regional  man-  ^e  done  with  a  high  degree  of  COin- 

ager  of  Westinghouse  Electric’s  Elevator  Division.  fort  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  continuity  of 
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service  equivalent  to  tlie  best  manual  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation  in  the  highest  grade  build¬ 
ing. 

To  some,  this  may  seem  like  pure  fancy; 
to  others,  it  may  sound  so  complicated  and 
fraught  with  trouble  as  to  be  unworkable— 
that  is,  for  long  periods  of  time.  Even  ten 
years  ago,  many  people  in  our  own  industry 
did  not  feel  it  was  possible.  Today  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  to  settle  these  doubts 
let  us  take  a  typical  business  day  in  any 
major  olhce  building  and  see  what  the  ele¬ 
vators  do  (this  is  a  Westinghouse  system, 
others  are  similar). 

It  is  7:45  on  Monday  morning.  In  the 
bank  of  six  elevators,  all  of  the  generators 
are  shut  down  and  all  of  the  doors  are 
closed  except  one.  I'his  is  the  “Next  Car,” 
its  doors  are  open  and  lights  lit  to  welcome 
the  first  passenger.  All  other  cars  are  at  the 
ground  floor  with  their  doors  closed  and 
lights  out. 

The  first  passenger  enters  the  waiting  ele- 


Glossary  of  Terms 

up-peak:  Morning  in  rush,  very  little  if  any 
down-traffic;  the  bulk  up  and  off  the  main 
floor. 

off-peak:  Normal  condition  is  a  fairly  even  flow 
of  traffic  in  both  directions,  becoming 
heavier-down  at  coffee  hours  and  heavier-up 
at  close  of  coffee  hours. 

heavy-down:  A  condition  where  up-traffic  is  to 
be  expected,  yet  total  traffic  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  down. 

down-peak:  Virtually  no  up-traffic;  all  traffic 
dow’n  and  out  at  the  ist  floor. 

OFF-iiouRs;  riie  condition  at  closing  time  and 
through  holidays  and  Sundays,  with  very 
little  traffic  except  occasional  late  workers 
and  cleaning  people. 

Note  that  door-open  time  is  variable,  usually 
from  3  to  7  seconds  at  intermediate  floors;  inter 
vals  being  set  normally  from  20  to  35  seconds, 
variable  up  to  45  or  50  seconds  depending  upon 
building  conditions. 
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vator  anti  presses  tlie  button  for  the  floor 
desired.  Efie  generator  starts,  the  doors 
close  and  the  elevator  proceeds  to  his  floor. 
1  he  car  then  rettirns  to  the  ground  floor, 
awaiting  the  next  pa.ssenger.  Meanwhile, 
two  or  three  people  have  come  in,  they  step 
into  this  elevator,  register  their  desired 
flot)rs;  the  doors  close  after  a  predetermined 
time  which  is  set  to  permit  additional  jjas- 
sengers  to  enter  the  car,  and  the  car  leaves 
in  response  to  these  calls.  But  this  time  it 
takes  a  little  longer  to  return  to  the  ground 
floor. 

Meanwhile,  other  passengers  enter  the 
ground-floor  lobby.  Since  no  car  is  avail¬ 
able,  they  register  their  desire  for  service  on 
the  ground-floor  push  button.  I  bis  causes 
the  generator  of  the  next  car  to  start  and  the 
doors  open,  the  passengers  enter  the  car, 
register  the  floors  to  which  they  desire  to  go, 
and  this  car  proceeds  as  did  the  other. 
Should  these  two  cars  be  suflicient  to  han¬ 
dle  the  traffic  during  the  next  few  minutes, 
or  for  that  matter,  hours,  they  will  be  the 
only  ones  running. 

MORNING  UP-PEAK 

Soon,  however,  both  cars  become  so  busy 
that  neither  one  is  available  to  take  passen¬ 
gers  at  the  ground  floor  when  they  desire 
service,  and  so  a  third  car  starts  up.  At  this 
time,  traffic  has  become  so  heavy  that  the 
number  of  up-stops  compared  to  total  stops 
indicates  that  an  up-peak  condition  is  start¬ 
ing,  which  causes  all  cars  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  up-peak  service. 

In  up-peak  service,  the  cars  are  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  ground  floor  at  intervals 
or  as  soon  as  a  car  is  loaded.  If  a  loaded  car 
leaves  in  advance  of  its  preset  interval,  the 
interval  of  other  cars  is  advanced  so  that 
the  next  passengers  will  have  no  longer  to 
wait  than  the  preset  time.  (Note:  Interval 
is  set  the  number  of  seconds  that  the  doors 
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are  allowed  to  remain  open  at  the  ground 

Hoor  and  at  the  top  floor,  to  allow  passen-  COFFEE  BREAK:  HEAVY-DOWN 

gers  to  enter  the  car.  It  is  set  at  a  value  long  This  will  continue  until  mid-morning 
enough  to  allow  the  car  to  load  comfortably  when  the  people  working  in  the  building, 

and  have  another  car  available  at  the  having  removed  their  hats  and  coats  and 

ground  floor  for  the  next  passengers  desir-  opened  their  morning  mail,  reach  the  time 

ing  up-service.)  In  up-peak,  the  cars  do  not  of  the  coffee  break.  With  this  exodus  to  the 

travel  to  the  top  of  the  building.  They  coffee  or  lunch  rooms  on  the  lower  fltxjrs, 

travel  only  to  the  highest  call  registered,  the  down-traflu  becomes  suddenly  heavier, 

either  from  the  car  or  from  the  corridor,  The  cars  will  then  make  fast-up-trips,  giv- 

permitting  the  cars  to  make  faster  round  ing  a  greater  amount  of  their  round-trip 

trips  and  carry  a  heavier  load  of  up  traffic .  time  to  the  down  direction,  traveling  at 

closer  intervals  to  give  better  down  service. 

NORMAL  OFF-PEAK 

Soon  the  up-peak  condition  passes,  the  CLOSE  OF  COFFEE  BREAK:  HEAVY-UP 
cars  no  longer  leave  the  ground  floor  filled  Similarly,  at  the  close  of  the  coffee  break, 
and  the  tendency  for  elevator  demand  in  more  up-traffic  will  be  required.  Cars  mak- 
the  down  direction  picks  up.  This  causes  ing  rapid  down-trips  will  have  more  time 

the  system  to  transfer  to  off-peak  service.  available  and  be  spaced  to  give  better  serv- 

Off-peak  service  is  designed  to  provide  time  ice  in  the  up-direction.  Seldom  have  we  | 

dispatching  from  the  bottom  terminal  and  ever  found  either  of  these  conditions  to  war- 

the  upper  terminal— that  is,  cars  leave  the  rant  more  than  this  requirement,  since  even 

ground  floor  at  variable  intervals  depend-  during  coffee  breaks  there  is  an  appreciable 

ing  on  the  number  of  cars  available,  and  amount  of  reverse  direction  traffic.  After 

travel  to  the  top  fl<x>r  where  they  remain  this  period,  the  cars  will  then  resume  their 

for  a  similar  interval  before  returning.  In  balanced  off-peak  setting  which  will  con- 
traveling  eacli  direction,  they  pick  up  and  tinue  until  about  noon, 
discharge  passengers.  Should  a  sudden  surge 

of  traffic  develop  so  that  an  up-traveling  tar  NOON:  HEAVY-DOWN 

does  not  reach  the  upper  terminal  by  the  At  noon  in  most  buildings,  while  traffic 
time  its  interval  has  expired,  that  car  will  is  appreciably  down,  there  are  always  peo- 
be  automatically  reversed  at  the  highest  call  pie  entering  the  building,  so  we  do  not  have 

to  force  it  to  make  up  lost  time.  Should  the  a  true  down-peak  condition.  The  system 

cars  make  a  faster  trip  in  either  direction  reverts  to  a  heavy-down  condition  by  meas-  - 

and  there  be  an  ample  demand  for  service,  tiring  the  down  calls  and  loads  on  the  whole  | 

indicating  medium  traffic  in  numbers  of  system  with  relation  to  the  up-traffic, 
people  and  stops,  the  cars  will  be  dispatched  When  this  occurs,  and  more  than  one  car 
earlier  from  the  ground  floor  and  from  the  is  available  at  the  ground  floor,  the  cars  will  t 

top  floor.  Thus  they  will  give  the  best  pos-  receive  an  instant  dispatch,  traveling  to  the  | 

sible  service  in  line  with  traffic  demand.  highest  call  and  returning  to  the  ground  I 

Should  traffic  demand  prove  light,  there  floor.  Sometimes  the  last  car  available  under  fc 

being  so  few  stops  recorded  on  the  system  this  condition  will  allow  its  doors  to  remain  | 
as  to  render  useless  trips,  the  system  will  open  for  a  full  interval  so  that  the  persons  | 

automatically  be  slowed  down.  desiring  up-traffic  may  enter  this  car.  As  | 
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i  soon  as  the  second  car  arrives,  even  though 
the  dispatching  interval  has  not  elapsed, 
this  car  will,  of  course,  leave.  The  reversing 
!  at  highest  call  saves  a  trip  to  the  top  termi¬ 
nal  and  permits  a  greater  service  by  elimi¬ 
nating  this  wasted  time, 

NOON:  OFF-PEAK. 

As  soon  as  this  heavier-down  demand  has 
subsided,  the  cars  go  on  off-peak,  again  dis¬ 
patching  from  the  ground  floor  and  the  top 
terminal.  The  return  from  lunch  in  a 
multiple-occupancy  building  is  usually 
spread  over  such  a  period  of  time  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  handle  this  condition  with 
heavier-up  service  and  the  automatic  high¬ 
est  call  reversal  after  the  top  interval  has 
expired. 

However,  in  some  single-occupancy 
buildings  or  buildings  with  several  large 
tenants  and  simultaneous  lunch  hours,  a 
condition  of  up-peak  may  develop,  in 
which  case  the  cars  revert  to  up-peak.  This 
is  normally  followed  by  a  very  light  service 
off-peak,  building  up  to  a  slightly  heavier 
service  off-peak,  then  to  the  afternoon  rest 
period,  giving  us  again  a  heavier-down  and 
followed  by  a  heavier-up  condition,  then 
off-peak.  The  system  runs  thus  until  the 
close  of  the  business  day. 

DOWN-PEAK 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  multiple- 
occupancy  building  but  a  reasonably  con¬ 
sistent  quitting  time  for  the  tenants  in  the 
building,— the  worst  condition.  How  is  this 
handled? 

At  first  there  are  always  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  most  anxious  to  “beat  the  bell” 
and  get  ahead  of  the  rush.  These  are  nor¬ 
mally  handled  by  the  heavy-down  condition 
described  above.  However,  usually  a  big 
bidge  of  down-traffic  develops.  At  the  close 
of  a  business  day,  the  demand  for  service 


builds  to  a  peak  where  down  calls  may  be 
found  at  every  floor.  With  the  normal  op¬ 
eration  of  elevators  of  the  automatic  type, 
they  would  thus  travel  to  the  highest  calls, 
become  loaded  and  by-pass  the  lower  floors. 

4’he  only  way  to  prevent  the  lower  floors 
from  being  missed  entirely  until  the  upper 
floors  are  emptied,  is  to  assign  elevators  to 
this  lower  Hoor  service.  The  first  step  is  to 
study  the  building  and  arrive  at  a  point  in 
the  building  which  is  called  a  “load  cen¬ 
ter.”  This  is  the  point  at  which  demand  for 
service  above  the  load  center  is  about  equal 
to  demand  for  service  below  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  cars  assigned. 

To  simplify  this,  perhaps  we  had  better 
say  that  we  try  to  assign  the  same  number 
of  persons  per  car  to  the  upper  zone  and  the 
lower  zone.  However,  assignment  must  re- 
llect  the  necessity  of  express  travel  and  up- 
traflic,  creating  a  longer  round  trip.  If  a 
given  condition  requires  that  there  should 
be  three  cars  in  the  upper  zone  and  two  in 
the  lower  zone,  the  load  center  would  be 
lower;  if  the  reverse  were  true,  the  load 
center  would  be  higher. 

Now,  this  is  how  the  system  works: 

Down  tails  are  counted  in  two  zones.  As 
soon  as  the  upper  and  lower  zones  develop 
a  sufficient  number  of  down  calls,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  divided,  assigning  part  of  the  bank 
to  the  lower  floors  and  part  of  the  bank  to 
the  upper  fl(K)rs  of  the  building.  The  lower 
floor  cars  normally  reverse  at  the  highest 
call  in  the  low  zone  and  the  high  zone  cars 
normally  reverse  at  the  highest  call  in  the 
upper  floors  of  the  building.  Each  then  re¬ 
turns  to  the  ground  floor  when  the  demand 
for  traffic  is  evenly  divided. 

Let  us  say,  however,  that  the  low  zone, 
after  this  is  once  started,  has  a  momentary 
lull  in  traffic,  the  system  senses  this  by  the 
number  of  calls  in  the  low  zone  and  per¬ 
mits  a  low  zone  car  to  go  into  the  high  zone. 
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responding  to  calls  in  both  zones.  As  soon 
as  demand  is  sufficient,  the  ears  are  again 
called  back  into  the  low  zone. 

Similarly,  suppose  there  is  a  bulge  in 
traffic  in  the  low  zone.  4'his  is  registered  by 
a  by-pass  of  the  low  zone  car,  causing  the 
next  descending  high  zone  car,  and  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  cars  while  this  condition  exists,  to 
respond  to  calls  in  the  low  zone,  if  there  is 
space  available.  Thus,  you  can  see  we  are 
robbing  some  of  the  service  from  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building  and  giving  it  to  the 
low  flcMjrs  by  this  method.  Likewise,  if  the 
service  recjuired  of  the  high  zone  cars  in  the 
high  zone  is  low,  these  cars  are  available  to 
stop  in  the  low  zone. 

The  ideal  which  we  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  an  even  passenger  wait  for  the  en¬ 
tire  building. 

Suppose  the  lower  floor  in  each  zone  is 
missed  because  the  cars  get  filled  up  at  the 
top  of  each  zone.  Such  calls  are  timed,  and 
should  the  time  exceed  a  predetermined 
value  in  either  zone,  the  cars  in  that  zone 
are  further  split.  They  then  favor  the  lower 
section  of  that  zone  by  reversing  a  car  at  an 
intermediate  point  or  below  this  interme¬ 
diate  point  if  a  call  does  not  exist  there. 
This  situation  could  happen  in  either  zone 
or  in  both  zones  simultaneously  and  the 
system  would  ojjerate.  During  this  down- 
peak,  the  high  zone  cars  are  normally  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  the  occasional  up-traffic 
which  may  exist. 

NIGHT  AND  HOLIDAY  TR.\FFIC 

Further,  this  system  does  not  hold  the 
load  center  division  when  the  latter  is  not 
needed;  as  soon  as  the  down-peak  require¬ 
ment  has  passed,  the  system  will  revert  to 
off-peak  service  to  take  the  final  stragglers 
out  of  the  building.  Finally,  service  will  fall 
below  a  predetermined  number  of  stops  per 
minute,  which  will  cause  cars  to  shut  down. 


and  when  there  are  no  calls  on  the  system 
beyond  a  preset  time,  the  system  will  shut 
itself  down.  All  cars  remain  at  the  ground 
floor  with  the  last  car  to  arrive  becoming 
the  next  car  available  for  service.  Should  a 
night  call  come  in,  this  car  will  respond  to 
this  call  and  again  return  to  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  generator  shut  down  after  the 
preset  time. 

Thus,  we  have  covered  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  elevator  service  in  this  typical 
office  building.  The  system  is  ever-watchful, 
ready  to  start  again  the  next  day,  or  ready 
to  take  any  traffic  which  should  develop 
during  the  evening,  night  or  Sunday.  There 
are  no  cl(x:ks  to  set,  no  switches  to  turn. 
Should  a  holiday  occur  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  the  system  will  operate  the  same 
as  it  did  on  Sunday.  ? 

PASSENGER  COMFORT  AND 
COURTESY 

We  have  described  above  the  various 
methods  of  operation  and  the  various  peaks 
during  the  day.  Now  what  about  passenger 
comfort  and  cotirtesy?  Early  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  operatorless  elevators,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  passengers  became  impatient 
with  the  interval  of  waiting  at  the  ground 
ff(X)r  and  top  floor.  Yet,  such  an  interval  was 
essential  to  permit  cars  to  get  an  adetpiate 
load  and  to  maintain  reasonable  spacing  of  ; 
the  cars  in  the  hoistway.  People  would  en¬ 
ter  the  car,  register  a  call,  and  feeling  that  i 
something  was  wrong,  would  step  out. 

To  avoid  this  misunderstanding  and  an¬ 
noyance  we  placed  a  sign  in  the  car  which  * 
would  illuminate  upon  registering  of  the  ! 
first  call,  saying  “This  Car  Next.”  The  sign  \ 
was  very  effective  in  satisfying  passengers  i 
that  they  had  entered  the  correct  car.  How¬ 
ever,  occasionally  when  one  car  was  load-  ^ 
ing,  a  second  car  would  come  to  the  ground  ' 
floor.  While  the  doors  were  open  to  dis-  \ 
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charge  passengers,  some  passenger,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  light  over  the  door  of 
the  proper  car,  would  crowd  through.  The 
doors  would  close  and  when  he  registered 
his  call  nothing  would  happen  except  that 
he  would  be  locked  in  the  car. 

To  correct  this  situation,  which  could  be 
terrifying  to  some  people,  we  placed  an¬ 
other  sign  in  the  car  saying  “Another  Car 
Next,”  illuminating  as  soon  as  the  button 
is  pushed.  Further,  we  opened  the  car  door 
and  hoistway  doors  so  that  this  passenger 
was  free  to  leave  the  car  if  he  should  desire. 
However,  should  this  car  become  fully 
loaded,  it  will  be  dispatched  at  once. 

From  the  standpoint  of  door  courtesy,  a 
new  system  is  available  which  will  not  allow 
the  doors  to  close  while  someone  is  enter¬ 
ing  or  leaving  the  car.  Should  the  doors 
start  closing  when  a  person  enters,  they  will 
reopen.  Further,  this  system  is  used  to 
eliminate  the  long  waits  which  were  first 
necessary  in  this  system  to  allow  passengers 
sufficient  time  to  enter  the  car  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  floors.  Now  the  doors  are  set  so 
that  if  the  car  lands  in  response  to  a  car  call, 
the  doors  close  within  three-fourths  of  a 
second  after  the  last  person  has  left.  How¬ 
ever,  to  avoid  the  d(X)rs  closing  in  the  face 
of  someone  desiring  to  enter  when  a  corri¬ 
dor  call  is  registered,  the  time  is  extended, 
usually  to  a  minimum  of  two  seconds. 

In  addition,  this  system  recognizes  when 
a  car  is  crowded,  and  extends  the  time  for 
the  doors  to  close  after  one  passenger  leaves, 
permitting  a  second  passenger  to  leave 
should  he  so  desire. 

EMERGENCY  FEA  I  URES 

Our  engineers  have  even  developed  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  goes  into  operation  in  the  event 
of  an  overload  failure  of  the  elevator  or 
overspeeding.  Formerly,  these  two  annoy¬ 
ances  would  cause  the  passengers  to  be 


locked  in  the  car  bettveen  floors.  Today  a 
car  which  is  affected  by  an  overload  device 
or  an  overspeed  device  will  run  at  slow 
speed  into  the  next  floor,  the  doors  will 
open,  permitting  the  passengers  to  leave. 

At  the  very  beginning,  our  engineers 
were  concerned  with  two  possible  failures 
of  the  system  which  could  prevent  the  cars 
from  running.  A  blown  fuse  in  the  main 
push  button  circuit  is  an  example  of  the 
first  possible  failure.  The  new  operatorlcss 
system,  recognizing  the  fact  that  without 
human  attention  there  would  be  nothing  to 
start  the  cars  should  corridor  calls  exist,  first 
arranged  to  transfer  the  system  on  to  sepa¬ 
rate  source  of  supply  in  the  case  of  a  fuse 
failure.  Or  if  something  more  involved 
existed,  each  car  would  be  assigned  certain 
floors  to  stop  on  each  round  trip,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  service  to  all  floors. 

The  second  of  these  failures  would  be 
that  of  the  dispatcher  to  select  or  dispatch 
cars  away  from  the  floor.  An  auxiliary  dis¬ 
patcher  is  provided  to  check  the  main  dis¬ 
patching  timer.  Should  the  main  dispatcher 
fail,  the  first  auxiliary  dispatcher  takes  over 
and  dispatches  the  car.  If  the  latter  also  fails 
to  operate,  an  emergency  timer  comes  into 
action,  dispatching  the  cars  instantly  from 
the  top  and  bottom  floors.  In  both  these  con¬ 
ditions,  a  signal  light  is  lit  both  in  the  starter 
station  and  in  the  engineer’s  office  to  inform 
them  that  the  cars  are  running  on  emer¬ 
gency  service  and  should  be  corrected. 

Have  any  of  you  suffered  the  experience 
of  having  the  power  breaker  for  all  the  ele¬ 
vators  fail?  Under  present  manual  systems, 
you  would  carefully  have  to  shut  off  all 
motor  generator  sets,  starting  up  two  at  a 
time.  Under  the  new  automatic  system,  no 
more  than  two  or  three  sets  could  start  at  a 
time,  thus  insuring  that  the  breaker  would 
handle  no  more  load  than  would  permit  it  to 
operate  serviceably  without  failure. 
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AN  ELEVATOR  THAT  TALKS 

Today  there  is  in  service  an  electronic: 
voice  arrangement  carrying  a  series  of  mes¬ 
sages  advising  the  waiting  passenger  that  the 
car  is  going  up,  going  down,  informing  the 
passenger  to  stand  free  of  the  door,  even  ad¬ 
vising  him  to  register  his  call  shonid  he  have 
failed  to  do  so.  Several  of  these  installations 
have  been  made  or  are  in  the  proc  ess  of  be¬ 
ing  made,  and  their  impact  upon  the  held 
will  soon  be  known. 

What  about  the  playful  person  who  reg¬ 
isters  all  the  calls  on  the  system  and  then 
steps  out  of  the  car,  allowing  it  to  make 
many  useless  stops?  This,  too,  can  be  elim¬ 
inated.  If  required,  we  can  cancel  all  car 
calls  if  no  one  is  in  the  car. 

What  about  the  more  prevalent  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  building?  First,  the  registering  of 
an  up-call,  causing  an  up-car  to  stop  during 
down-peak,  loading  it  at  a  lower  floor  and 
reversing,  robbing  service  from  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building.  This  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  not  permitting  up-stops  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  corridor  calls  during  the 
down-peak,  which  is  of  relatively  short  dura¬ 
tion,  or  assigning  only  one  or  more  cars,  to 
answer  these  calls. 

What  about  the  man  who,  during  down- 
peak,  sends  a  car  back  up  to  his  friends  by 
registering  a  car  call?  This  is  corrected  by 
preventing  a  car  call  being  registered  until 
the  car  doors  are  closed  at  the  ground  floor. 
Thus  this  person,  in  effect,  becomes  an  oper¬ 
ator  and  there  are  not  many  people  who 
would  do  this  even  for  a  friend.  They  all 
seem  to  want  to  get  their  bus  first. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  we  have 
come  across  many  problems  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  product  and  many  have  already 
been  solved.  Others,  as  they  develop,  will 
also  be  solved,  so  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  amount  of  equipment  furnished— that 


is,  number  of  elevators— the  operatorlcss 
system  of  today  with  traffic  control  is  truly 
automatic  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
turn  key  job  requiring  only  the  registering!; 
of  calls  and  traffic  to  change  its  pattern  of 
operation.  Systems  of  the  type  described 
above  are  in  service  in  the  busiest  buildings, 
attesting  full  well  to  their  efficiency  and  re¬ 
liability. 

STUDY  OF  OPERA  rORLESS 
ELEVAIOR  PURCHASE 

We  have  described  an  automatic  elevator 
system  running  in  a  modern  office  building 
primarily  to  give  an  idea  of  how  it  works. 
To  give  some  idea  further  of  the  situations 
involved,  so  that  a  manager  may  better 
understand  what  he  is  buying  when  con¬ 
sidering  operatorless  elevator  systems,  let  1 
us  now  go  then  to  the  question  of  purchase. 

How  can  one  be  sure  he  is  getting  all  of  j 
the  desired  features  and  that  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  product  he  is  buying  will  do  the 
job?  What  are  the  signposts?  How  can  we 
analyze  bids? 

The  purchase  of  a  vertical  transportation 
system  for  any  building  should  be  based  on 
the  most  practical  possible  considerations. 
Questions  of  how  to  determine  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  a  system,  while  somewhat  involved 
and  detailed,  are  readily  understandable  to 
the  average  building  owner  and  manager. 
He  must  only  carry  in  mind  that  essentially  1 
he  is  buying  no  more  nor  less  than  a  con-  | 
veying  system  which  is  required  to  deliver 
a  certain  number  of  persons  over  a  certain 
number  of  floors  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

If  this  fundamental  concept  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  in  analyzing  bids  and  re¬ 
ports  of  competing  companies,  the  question 
of  relative  value  of  the  proposals  may  be 
reasonably  well  determined  and  a  correct 
selection  made. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  considera-  1 
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tions  which  may  cause  some  deviation  from 
the  prime  object  of  purchase  for  use.  These 
can,  and  of  course  always  will,  influence 
purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  their  relative 
importance  can  only  he  determined  in  its 
true  perspective  after  the  basic  decisions  as 
to  the  solution  of  a  traflit  problem  are  first 
viewed  from  a  practital  standpoint. 

The  prime  practical  consideration  being 
the  handling  of  traffic,  let  us  .see  what  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  expected  in  these  types 
of  buildings:  multiple-occupancy  general 
office  buildings,  professional  buildings, 
single-occupancy  buildings,  medical  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  each  of  these 


types,  there  are  generally  five-minute  peaks 
of  traffic  demand  (Fig.  1)  which,  if  .satisfied, 
will  give  a  satisfactory  elevator  system  as  to 
the  number,  speed  and  capacity  of  elevators. 
Outside  of  these  peaks,  the  only  other  im¬ 
portant  traffic  problem  is  the  length  of  time 
people  must  wait  for  an  elevator  after  the 
button  is  pushed  at  an  intermediate  floor. 
This  is  a  function  of  interval  of  service,  or 
interval  as  it  is  commonly  known  in  elevator 
parlance.  It  is  this  problem  that  cairses  most 
of  the  complaints  of  building  occupants. 

In  manually-controlled  elevators,  the 
operator  may  bear  the  brunt  of  these  com¬ 
plaints.  In  an  operatorless  system  you,  as 
managers  and  owners,  can  expect  a  greater 
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share  of  complaints  if  waiting  becomes  ex¬ 
cessive.  Interval  may  be  defined  as  the  aver¬ 
age  time  of  departure  between  elevators  at 
the  top  and  bottom  terminals.  The  interval 
in  any  building  now  operating  can  be  most 
easily  determined  by  measuring  the  average 
time  of  several  successive  departures  of  cars. 

In  calculating  interval  on  any  system,  the 
elevator  traffic  engineer  totals  the  round 
trip  of  an  elevator  of  given  speed  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  a  predicted  number  of  stops 
and  passengers,  which  are  deemed  to  be 
average  for  the  period  he  is  studying.  His 
calculations  include  acceleration,  decelera¬ 
tion,  door  opening  and  closing  times,  pas¬ 
senger  times— or  in  the  case  of  an  automatic 
elevator,  the  time  the  doors  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  open  to  allow  passengers 
to  enter  at  each  stop— as  well  as  running 
time  and  time  lost  in  coordination  of  ele¬ 
vators.  This  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
cars  to  be  used  and  becomes  the  interval. 
The  lowest  practical  interval  in  any  build¬ 
ing  during  peaks  is  the  time  it  takes  to  load 
a  car,  which  amounts  from  0.8  of  a  second 
to  1.1  seconds  per  passenger  depending  upon 
the  size  of  entrance,  whether  one  or  more 
passengers  can  pass  through  at  the  same 
time. 

For  some  capacity  of  elevators,  the  inter¬ 
val  can  be  as  low  as  15  seconds;  however, 
it  is  generally  considered  good  practice  and 
excellent  service  if  a  car  leaves  the  ground 
flexor  every  20  to  25  seconds:  gotxl  service 
from  25  to  30  seconds;  fair  service  from  30 
to  35  seconds.  In  some  cases,  acceptable 
service  is  obtained  with  an  interval  from  35 
to  40  seconds,  de[X'nding  upon  location  of 
the  building  and  type  of  tenant.  Pcxir  serv¬ 
ice  ranges  from  40  to  45  seconds,  and  be¬ 
comes  intolerable  if  it  is  in  excess  of  60 
seconds. 

These  times  may  seem  to  be  quite  low;  on 
the  other  hand,  remember  that  a  person 


waiting  for  an  elevator  is  normally  in  a  con¬ 
fined  area,  maybe  alone,  and  therefore,  im¬ 
patient.  Also,  studies  indicate  that  it  is  very 
possible,  under  certain  conditions  of  traffic, 
that  people  on  an  intermediate  floor  can 
wait  as  much  as  double  the  interval,  having 
just  missed  one  car  and  the  second  car  pass¬ 
ing  fully  loaded.  Many  tests  have  been  made 
with  people  in  a  room,  allowing  them  to 
wait  15  seconds,  then  asking  them  how 
much  time  they  thought  had  elapsed.  Even 
in  a  group  in  silence,  it  is  astonishing  how 
long  15  seconds  can  seem.  The  average  ten¬ 
ant  will  complain  if  he  waits  for  a  minute 
or  longer. 

AVERAGE  OCCUPANCY  IN  BUILDINGS 

How  do  you  determine  building  popula¬ 
tion?  In  determining  the  population  for  a 
proposed  office  building,  this  is  always  a 
“gestimate.”  It  is  surprising,  however,  how 
close,  or  at  least  how  conservatively  safe 
these  figures  based  on  areas  and  density  are 
With  the  increased  cost  of  major  oflici 
building  rentals,  office  ec|uipment  manu¬ 
facturers  have  now  developed  a  module 
form  of  arrangement.  This  arrangement 
permits  ample  evorking  and  aisle  space  with 
as  little  as  80  square  feet  per  worker  in  lower 
floors  of  a  single-cxrcupancy  building  or  in 
single  floors  to  be  occupied  by  major  ten¬ 
ants. 

The  possible  density  may  be,  of  course, 
as  much  as  twice  this  value  for  any  given 
area,  but  allowing  for  aisle  space,  wash¬ 
rooms,  files  and  the  like,  the  80  sejuare  feet 
is  normally  the  heaviest  density  that  could 
be  expected.  The  density  may  be  90  square 
feet  per  person  on  the  lower  floors  of 
multiple-tenant  buildings  in  congested 
areas  of  large  cities.  An  average  multiple- 
occupancy  building  will  have  a  jxipulation 
of  one  person  to  every  100  scpiare  feet,  rang¬ 
ing  on  up  to  as  high  as  150  square  feet 
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per  person,  or  higher  in  executive  areas. 

In  1953,  a  published  study  of  352  build¬ 
ings  showed  that  they  averaged  117.7  sq. 
feet  per  person.  This  varied  from  a  low  of 
94.3  to  a  high  of  128.7  sq.  feet  per  person. 

In  a  medical  building  recently  studied, 
with  170,000  square  feet  of  rentable  area 
and  400  tenants,  the  population  was  1250 
(136  square  feet  per  person). 

In  a  professional  building  of  210,000 
square  feet  of  rentable  area,  there  were  250 
tenants  with  a  population  of  2,200  (95I/2 
square  feet  per  person). 

In  a  hotel,  during  the  peak  day’s  (x:cu- 
pancy,  there  is  a  normal  anticipation  of 
from  1.25  persons  per  room  available  for 
rental  to  as  high  as  1.4  to  1.5  persons  per 
room  where  conventions  are  a  specialty. 

POPULATION  MOVEMENT  EXAMPLES 

In  an  office  building  of  the  general- 
purpose  type,  we  have  found  it  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  there  may  be  six  or  seven 
passenger  movements  for  every  person  em¬ 
ployed.  This  assumes  a  certain  number  of 
movements  besides  loading  and  unloading 
the  building,  and  lunch,  to  allow  for  coffee 
breaks,  and  for  visitors  to  the  building. 

In  the  medical  building,  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  density  is  essentially  quite  low,  we 
found  that  there  were  four  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  the  tenant  popidation  entering 
the  building,  with  a  total  of  passenger  move¬ 
ment  about  18  times  the  tenant  population. 
Ten  per  cent  of  this  traffic  was  inter-ffoor 
traffic.  The  building  is  95  per  cent  medical, 
and  we  are  told  that  depending  upon  the 
tenant  involved  (medical,  dental,  optom¬ 
etry  office),  there  can  be  anywhere  from 
eight  to  ten  patients  per  day  to  as  high  as  50 
to  60  patients  per  day. 

In  the  peak  hours,  morning,  ntxm  and 
night,  there  were  3,362  passenger  move¬ 
ments  in  the  professional  building.  This 
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was  one  and  a  half  times  the  tenant  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  a  hotel  the  public  space  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  By  this  we  mean  ban(|uet  rooms, 
dining  rooms,  clubs  and  the  like  which 
could  exist  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  which  could  materially  affect  traffic 
demands.  In  one  hotel  now  being  studied, 
banquet  rooms  on  the  top  floor  can  provide 
traffic  for  a  down-peak  from  this  point  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  total  population  of  the 
hotel  when  completely  hlled.  On  an  average 
banquet  day,  75  per  cent  of  total  jx)pulation 
can  be  expected.  In  hotels,  also,  depending 
upon  the  convention  use  of  the  hotel  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  public  space,  serious  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  possible  inter-ffoor 
traffic. 

The  next  consideration,  and  one  of  very 
real  importance,  is  to  determine  the  re(juire- 
ments  of  transportation  at  the  time  of  maxi¬ 
mum  population  movement.  This  depends 
upon  many  factors.  Again,  however,  these 
factors  are  neither  difficult  to  see  nor  espe¬ 
cially  hard  to  understand.  In  a  general  office 
building  with  diversified  tenants,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  people  do  not  (|uit  at  the 
same  time.  An  adequate  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  system  should  take  care  of  13  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  five  minutes.  Many 
studies  over  a  long  period  of  years  have  de¬ 
termined  that  this  is  a  fairly  accurate  and 
safe  figure  to  use,  inasmuch  as  it  represents 
normally  the  highest  peak  that  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  in  a  building  of  this  type.  Quitting  time 
in  the  evening  is  when  the  peak  usually  oc¬ 
curs. 

In  a  single-(KCupancy  f)uilding,  or  where 
single  floors  are  rented  or  imdtiple  floors 
rented  to  a  single  tenant,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  problem  of  whether  or 
not  there  can  be  a  staggering  of  hours.  To¬ 
day  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  people  quitting  at  the  same 
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time  in  five  minutes.  It’s  conceivable  that  in 
some  buildings  this  could  represent  this 
large  percentage  of  the  entire  population. 

In  each  of  the  aljove,  there  may  be  a  two- 
way  traffic  problem  at  noon. 

In  a  medical  building,  it  is  usually  safe 
to  assume  that  the  real  traffic  problem  will 
not  develop  before  noon.  At  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  heavy,  it  will  be  two-way 
and  could  very  well  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  inter-floor  traffic  to  various 
laboratories,  x-ray  rooms  and  the  pharmacy. 
All  of  these  must  be  evaluated.  The  safe  ap¬ 
proach  here  is  to  arrive  at  two  or  three  pre¬ 
dicted  values  of  passenger  movement  and 
study  each  one  separately  to  determine 
which  more  nearly  indicates  a  condition 
with  which  you  could  live.  This  should  be 
checked  with  satisfaction  of  the  final  job  to 
be  purchased.  For  a  new  building,  if  due 
consideration  is  given  to  the  traffic  of  similar 
buildings,  the  same  results  can  be  antici¬ 
pated.  This  can  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
these  buildings  and  their  interval  can  be 
verified  by  talking  with  the  management  of 
the  building  and  perhaps  watching  a  heavy 
traffic  period. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  if  adequate 
traffic  handling  capacity  is  not  purchased, 
any  other  consideration  of  purchase  cannot 
make  the  system  adequate.  It  is  true  that 
this  determination,  while  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult,  is  at  least  reasonable  or  can  be  made 
reasonable  and  understandable  in  any 
building  seriously  studied. 

EFFECT  OF  BUILDING  HEIGHT 

A  common  fallacy  in  the  consideration  of 
elevator  purchases  is  that  if  a  building  hav¬ 
ing  100,000  square  feet  of  rentable  area  is 
served  adequately  by  three  cars,  any  build¬ 
ing  of  100,000  square  feet  of  rentable  area 
may  be  served  adequately  by  three  cars,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  generally  of  the  same  type. 


Very  often  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  building  may  have  only  five 
floors  to  serve  and  the  second  might  have 
ten.  The  jump  in  vertical  height  might 
mean  that  elevators  of  higher  speed  are  re¬ 
quired  of  the  same  capacity,  or  a  greater 
number  of  elevators  of  smaller  carrying 
capacity.  Thus,  the  number  of  floors  in  the 
building  also  has  a  very  great  effect  upon 
elevator  application.  This  is  usually  ade¬ 
quately  determined  by  the  buyer  if  he  an¬ 
alyzes  the  full  requirements  of  the  two  basic 
considerations  mentioned  above— popula¬ 
tion  movement  requirements  and  interval. 

A  GUIDE  TO  INTERVAL  AND 
HANDLING  CAPACITY 

To  give  a  rough  approximation  of  service 
and  carrying  capacity  of  elevators  which 
might  commonly  be  found  in  the  average 
experience  in  a  similar  building. 

In  hotels,  the  heavy  traffic  will  occur  usu¬ 
ally  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six-thirty 
p.m.,  at  which  time  as  many  as  75  per  cent 
of  the  occupants  may  be  registered.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  and  worse  still,  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of 
the  people  at  conventions  are  going  to  their 
rooms  after  meetings,  and  then  return  to  the 
ground  floor.  The  safe  average  figure  here 
to  use  is  about  125  per  cent  of  the  potential 
room  population  moving  in  both  directions 
in  one  and  a  half  hours,  with  the  average 
peak  about  25  per  cent  over  this  value. 

TO  MAKE  EXISTING 
BUILDING  COUNT 

In  an  existing  building,  a  complete  study 
requires  a  count  of  on  and  off  passengers 
in  each  car  at  each  floor,  as  well  as  a  ground 
floor  count.  In  some  cases,  this  may  be  justi¬ 
fied,  but  generally  all  that  is  required  is  a 
ground  floor  count  of  on  and  off  traffic  for 
all  cars,  including  the  number  of  times  the 
cars  leave  the  ground  floor. 
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Fig.  2— "I  his  simple  form  will  help  to  take  a  floor  (ount 
in  a  building,  which  establishes  prevailing  traffic  patterns. 
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A  concurrent  count  of  one  typical  car  to 
determine  approximate  distribution  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  inter-floor  traffic  is  also  im- 
jx>rtant.  These  counts  are  recorded  in  five- 
or  15-minute  intervals.  The  floor  count  is 
taken  by  the  use  of  a  simple  form  showing 
all  floors  up  and  down,  with  on  and  off  pas¬ 
sengers  in  columns,  which  are  filled  in  by  a 
person  riding  the  cars.  Further,  this  count 
need  not  be  carried  all  day.  A  little  study 
(Fig.  2)  will  indicate  the  busiest  periods  of 
the  day,  both  at  peaks  and  at  noon  or  some 
other  period  which  causes  the  high  degree 
of  elevator  stops  per  round  trip  and/or  high 
passenger  movement.  In  an  existing  build¬ 
ing,  the  question  of  determining  the  heav¬ 
iest  five-minute  peak  and  interval  require¬ 
ments  will  usually  be  found  to  be  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Four  charts  and  a  table  are  shown  here, 
covering  the  typical  capacities  and  speeds 
which  may  be  found  in  the  average  office 
building  and  hotel.  (Fig.  3)  &  (Fig.  4).  The 
use  of  these  charts,  together  with  the  table, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  round  trip  times 
for  the  more  common  capacities  and  speeds 
in  use  today.  Chart  D  includes  the  round- 
trip  time  to  be  added  to  any  of  the  other 
three  charts  where  an  express  one  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  elevator  system. 

Take  as  an  example  in  Chart  B,  a  car 
traveling  at  700  feet  per  minute,  moving 
from  1  to  1 1  to  2 1 .  From  Chart  B,  the  round- 
trip  time  for  the  local  floors  served  is  107 
seconds;  for  the  ten  express  floors,  you  must 
add  to  this  26  seconds  (Chart  D)  making  a 
total  round  trip  time  of  133  seconds.  From 
Table  I,  we  read  that  we  can  carry  16  pas¬ 
sengers  on  a  3,000-lb.  car;  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  building  we  would  expect  each  ele¬ 
vator  to  deliver  16  people  during  the  up- 
|)eak  or  down-peak  heaviest  average  load  ev- 
ery  133  seconds.  With  six  cars  in  the  bank, 
we  would  have  an  interval  of  22.2  seconds. 


or  we  would  deliver  during  the  heaviest  peak 
a  total  of  16  people  for  every  22.2  seconds. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  these  curves 
and  this  table  are  to  be  used  only  as  a  rough 
check.  They  are  based  upon  the  averages 
of  many  buildings,  and  while  close,  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  any  one  building. 
Further,  the  traffic  in  your  building  may 
be  affected  by  special  loading  conditions  at 
floors.  These  must  be  evaluated  separately 
in  an  individual  traffic  study.  However,  this 
information  will  serve  to  help  you  in  check¬ 
ing  this  traffic  study. 

SOME  COMMON  PROBLEMS 

The  length  of  a  single  elevator  bank,  if 
all  the  cars  are  strung  out  in  one  line,  offen  ' 
further  problems  which  you  must  consider 
and  for  which  an  adequate  explanation  of 
service  must  be  provided  in  order  for  you 
to  judge  your  elevator  bids  properly. 

The  size  and  shape  of  a  given  elevator  car 
may  have  a  material  effect  upon  its  traffic 
handling  ability.  Ideally,  of  course,  would 
be  an  elevator  not  more  than  two  persons 
deep,  with  doors  to  permit  two  persons  to 
leave  at  a  time,  or  three  if  possible.  This 
extreme  is  almost  never  available,  or  for 
that  matter,  neither  is  it  wise  as  a  building 
arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cars 
are  deep  and  narrow,  you  can  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  trouble  in  handling  traffic. 

Due  allowance,  either  through  signals  or 
through  an  allowance  in  time  for  service, 
should  be  indicated  in  any  study  of  a  build¬ 
ing  of  this  type.  How  good  or  bad  the  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  can  be  observed  by  going 
to  buildings  having  elevators  of  odd  shapes 
and  watching  the  specific  problem  during 
busy  periods. 

The  elevator  industry  has  developed 
standard  sizes  and  shapes  of  elevators  and 
standard  door  openings  which  offer  the  most 
efficient  arrangement  for  each  type  of  ap- 
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Fig.  These  four  charts,  with  Table  I,  can  be  used  to  give  a  rough  approxi¬ 
mation  of  service  and  carrying  capacity  of  elevators  which  might  commoHly 
be  found  in  the  average  building. 
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plication.  These  standards  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  new  buildings  and  in  moderni¬ 
zations  of  existing  elevators  where  possible 
within  the  confines  of  existing  hoistways. 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  to  handle 
more  than  2,000  people  in  a  single  elevator 
bank  is  unworkable.  Also,  when  the  number 
of  elevators  in  a  single  bank  is  in  excess  of 
eight,  even  with  the  elevators  face  to  face, 
the  system  is  inefficient. 

Such  a  simple  thing  as  placement  of  the 
push  buttons  for  corridor  call  has  been 
studied,  and  most  of  the  people  today  who 
have  purchased  and  are  using  operatorless 
elevators  know  the  importance  of  location. 
They  agree  it  is  usually  wise  to  have  only 


one  button  riser  and  have  it  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  elevator  bank,  or  as  close  to 
the  center  as  is  possible  where  the  elevators 
are  in  a  line.  People  tend  to  congregate  at 
the  button,  and  at  the  center  they  are  most 
convenient  for  movement  to  any  car  in  the 
bank. 

These  are  the  signposts  for  elevator  traffic 
requirements  in  your  building.  If  any  bid¬ 
der  cannot  reasonably  or  adecpiately  demon¬ 
strate  his  understanding  of  your  traffic 
problem  and  how  his  equipment  will  solve 
this  problem,  it  is  possible  that  though  he 
may  be  completely  sincere,  he  could  also  be 
completely  wrong.  You  may  be  faced  with 
an  inadequate  system. 


How  to  Judge  Elevator  Modernization  Bids 


The  basic  considerations  of  traffic  han¬ 
dling  and  the  understanding  of  the  traffic 
problem  come  first  in  any  purchase  of  mod¬ 
ern  operatorless  elevators,  but  this  is  not  the 
sole  problem  with  which  the  buyer  is  faced, 
particularly  when  modernization  is  in¬ 
volved. 

Often  there  are  wide  variations  in  final 
bid  prices  between  various  bidding  com¬ 
panies.  In  this  case  the  building  manager 
or  owner,  architect  or  engineer,  is  faced 
with  what  may  seem  the  insurmountable 
problem  of  analyzing  each  bid,  reducing  it 
to  some  common  considerations  so  that  he 
may  make  the  best  decision  regarding  the 
equality  of  the  bids.  Many  managers  have 
been  faced  with  price  spreads  of  10,  20,  30 
or  more  per  cent  between  bidders  on  mod¬ 
ernization.  Inasmuch  as  these  jobs  are  quite 
difficult  to  sjjecify,  the  buyer  is  caught  in  a 
dilemma. 

First,  what  are  these  variations  whi(  h  ran 
develop  in  modernization  purchase?  In  most 


cases,  in  a  modernization  bid,  variations  in 
bid  pricing  may  soon  be  reduced  to  certain 
common  factors  if  the  following  (piestions 
are  adequately  answered: 

1.  How  much  of  the  existing  etpiipment 
in  the  elevator  penthouse  and  hoistway  is 
being  retained? 

2.  How  much  of  this  equipment  is  being 
repaired  or  rehabilitated? 

3.  What  kind  of  door  operation  is  speci¬ 
fied  in  each  case,  and  what  speed  of  door 
operator?  By  this  we  mean,  are  the  doors 
to  open  from  the  center  or  the  side?  What 
width  of  opening  is  provided  by  each  bid¬ 
der?  (Note:  this  can  have  a  very  real  effect 
on  traffic,  inasmuch  as  any  opening  under 
four  feet  in  width  in  a  normal  building  will 
invite  only  one  passenger  at  a  time  to  pass 
through,  while  openings  over  four  feet 
are  conducive  to  two  passengers  moving 
through  the  opening  at  the  same  time.) 

4.  What  kind  of  signal  equipment  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  car,  in  the  ground  floor  lobby 
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Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  C 

Capacity  &  Speed 

Present  2500^ 
at  600  f.  p.  m. 

Present 

Present 

2500^  with  speed  raised 
to  700  f.p.m. 

Gearless  Mat  hine  Motor 

Re-use;  no  repair 

Re-use;  reconnect 
fields;  new  brushes 
&  brushholders 

Re-use;  reconnect  fields; 
new  brushes  &  brush- 
holders;  clean  &  repair 

Brakes 

Re-use  as  is 

Re-use  &  rebuild 

Re-use;  provide  new 
contacts,  coil  sleeves  8: 
lining 

Motor  Generator  Sets 

Re-use  as  is 

Re-use;  provide  new 
field  coils,  brushes; 
clean,  dip  &  bake 

New  sets 

Bask  Control  &  Landing 
Devke 

Re-use  present;  pro¬ 
vide  new  contacts  & 
coils  as  required 

New 

New 

Door  Opening 

Equipment 

New— 2  ft.  per 
second  opening 

New— 2I/2  ft.  per 
second  opening 

New— 21/2  ft.  per  second 
opening 

Terminal  &  Final  Limit 
Slow-Down  Sufitch 

Re-use  present;  new 
contacts  as  required 

New 

New 

Safety  Device,  Sling 

Ir  Platform 

Re-use;  add  crosshead 
load  weighing  device 

Re-use;  except  new 
platform,  load  weighing 
device,  modify  safeties; 
sound  isolation  for  plat- 
fonn 

New;  self  resetting 
safety;  sound  isolation, 
platform 

Governors 

Re-use  present 

Re-use  present 

New 

Fig.  5— When  considering  modernization  bids,  be  sure  to  make  a  comparative  chart,  showing 
exactly  what  each  bidder  proposes  to  do.  This  will  help  in  making  the  right  final  decision. 


and  at  the  intermediate  floors?  Also,  what  6.  Just  how  will  each  bidder’s  equipment 
kind  of  a  communication  system— telephone  fit  in  the  building?  What  are  space  require- 

or  inter-communication— is  provided?  ments?  Will  I  have  to  provide  additional 

5.  What  value  of  design  of  cabs  are  to  space?  Will  the  installation  of  this  equip- 

be  furnished  by  each  bidder,  and  does  each  ment  entail  a  lot  of  additional  building 

bidder  include  or  leave  out  replacement  of  work? 

existing  door  panels,  or  the  change  of  en-  While  this  last  question  is  not  reflected 
trances  from  side  opening  to  center  open-  in  the  elevator  bid  itself,  it  is  one  that  can 

ing,  which  is  sometimes  worth  while  on  the  cause  a  real  headache  to  the  average  owner 

sheer  traffic  handling  ability  of  the  system?  and  manager,  involving  appreciable  ex- 
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pense,  unless  consideration  is  given  to 
equipment  arrangement  for  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  possible  installation  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  job. 

There  is  really  only  one  way  in  which 
these  questions  may  be  answered  adequately 
and  evaluated  in  analyzing  the  final  bid  of 
any  competitor,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  a 
chart  analysis  like  the  partial  one  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  List  on  the  left-hand  side  all  the  im¬ 
portant  items  of  existing  apparatus,  such  as 
machines,  motors,  brakes,  guide  rails,  slings, 
platforms,  safeties,  etc.,  and  tabulate  under 
each  bidder’s  column  briefly  what  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  in  each  of  these  instances.  Re-use 
without  rehabilitation,  of  course,  should  be 
explained  by  the  bidder  in  question. 

Included  in  this  list  should  also  be  the 
speed  and  type  of  door  operator  to  be  used. 
While  this  may  seem  a  small  item,  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  average  office  building  ele¬ 
vator,  or  hotel  elevator,  the  car  will  make 
approximately  2,000  stops  per  day  and  every 
second  lost  at  each  opening  must  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  2,000.  Consider  whether  or  not  the 
old  sills  and  door  panels  are  to  be  retained, 
since  this  may  have  a  very  real  effect  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  completed  job. 

In  the  cab  specification,  care  should  be 
exercised,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial  specified  for  walls,  entrance  column, 
lighting,  and  ventilation.  In  signals  and 
communication  there  is  a  considerable  vari¬ 


ation  in  approach  between  various  bidders. 
These  items  could  have  a  very  real  effect 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  final  job  in  your 
building  and  upon  the  ease  of  use  by  your 
tenants. 

Bear  in  mind,  we  are  not  intimating  that 
a  bidder  who  retains  old  equipment  is  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong;  we  do  feel,  however,  that  it 
is  wise  to  know  exactly  what  each  bidder  is 
doing,  so  that  his  bid  may  be  properly  evalu¬ 
ated. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  to  purchase  elevator  equip 
ment,  first  determine  the  actual  traffic  re¬ 
quirements— namely  the  number  of  people 
to  be  carried  in  the  busiest  five  minutes  of 
the  elevator  day.  Second,  learn  what  the 
interval  of  service  of  the  predicted  system  ' 
will  be.  Third,  make  a  personal  check  of  j 
the  service  of  each  bidder’s  ec|uipment,  if 
possible,  by  checking  the  time  it  takes  for 
an  elevator  to  go  from  one  floor  to  the  next. 
These  will  determine  the  adequacy  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  each  bidder. 

Once  this  has  been  determined,  then 
other  considerations  such  as  emergency  fea¬ 
tures,  .safety  features,  riding  qualities,  relia¬ 
bility,  door  operating  performance,  even 
some  of  the  miraculous  gadgetry  which  is 
being  applied,  can  be  weighed.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  this  pattern,  you  will  at  least  be  sure  of 
the  end  result  of  your  purchase. 


Keep  it  quiet!  is  an  efficiency-making  principle  which  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  arranging  space  for  all  kinds  of  work  situations.  Treatinent 
of  the  finish  ceiling  is  the  key.  Here’s  an  up-to-the-minute  guide  to  the 
various  materials  suitable  for  soundproofing  ceilings— including  an 
acoustical  material  comparison  chart. 


SOUND  ADVICE  ON  CEILINGS 

by  E.  S.  Graybill 


Modern  facii.h  ies,  not  a  modern  exterior, 
is  the  major  interest  of  tenants  in  renting 
office  space.  As  many  articles  in  the  Journal 
OF  Property  Management  have  pK)inted 
out,  modernization  t  an  keep  an  older  build¬ 
ing  fully  occupied  even  at  increased  rental 
rates  and  in  spite  of  stiff  competition  from 
newly  completed  office  buildings. 

Almost  every  new  office  building  erected 
today  has,  in  large  part,  ceilings  of  acoustical 
material.  The  basic  reason  is  simple.  Nearly 
everybody  prefers  to  work  in  a  quiet  place. 
Clerks  and  executives  alike  justify  their 
preference  for  tpiiet  by  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  and  decreasing  errors. 

Acoustical  ceilings  quiet  noise  by  absorb¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  sound  waves.  It’s  not  as 
complicated  as  it  sounds.  Imagine  yourself 
in  the  middle  of  an  office  with  a  gross  of  golf 
balls,  and  while  you’re  at  it,  imagine  your¬ 
self  in  a  suit  of  armor,  because  there  are 
rough  times  ahead.  Now  fling  the  golf  balls 
as  hard  as  you  can  in  all  directions  and  watch 
them  bounce.  They  bounce  everywhere; 
from  the  floor,  from  the  walls,  from  the  desk 
tops,  from  the  ceiling.  They  keep  on  bounc¬ 
ing  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Graybill  is  manager  of  acoustical  sales  for 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Acoustical  Materials  Association. 


Now  pick  up  a  golf  ball  and  hurl  it  against 
a  soft  cushion.  Not  much  bounce  at  all. 
I'hat’s  because  the  soft  cushion  absorbed  all 
the  energy  of  the  golf  ball’s  speed. 

Sound  waves  and  acoustical  materials  act 
in  very  much  the  same  way.  The  sound  waves 
travel  out  in  all  directions  and  bounce  from 
hard  surfaces,  as  the  golf  balls  did.  But  when 
they  hit  an  acoustical  ceiling,  their  energy 
is  absorbed  by  the  fibrous  material  in  the 
holes  or  fissures  in  the  tiles.  Usually,  ceilings 
are  treated  because  they  provide  the  largest 
free  area  in  the  room. 

Because  it  contributes  so  greatly  to  com¬ 
fort  and  efficiency,  sound  conditioning, 
along  with  air  conditioning,  lighting  and 
decoration,  is  one  of  the  major  items  to  con¬ 
sider  in  modernizing  an  old  building  as  well 
as  designing  new  construction.  Not  all  acous¬ 
tical  materials  are  alike.  Some  will  absorb 
more  sound  than  others,  some  have  greater 
moisture-resistance,  some  are  incombusti¬ 
ble.  Most  have  distinctive  advantages  that 
others  do  not  possess.  A  comparison  of  the 
various  materials  available  should  help  in 
deciding  which  products  best  fit  your  needs. 

TYPES  OF  ACOUSTICAL  MATERIALS 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  acoustical 
material:  cellulose  fiber  tile,  mineral  fiber 
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Sound  waves,  rebounding  from  hard  surfaces, 
build  up  into  irritating  noises  .  .  . 

tile,  and  panels  composed  of  a  mineral  wool 
sound-absorbing  pad  supported  in  a  metal 
pan  or  by  a  perforated  asbestos  board. 

The  cellulose  fiber  tile,  either  wood  or 
cane  fiber,  may  be  perforated  in  a  regular, 
straight  row  pattern,  perforated  in  a  random 
pattern,  textured,  fissured,  or  slotted.  Cellu¬ 
lose  tiles  of  cork  are  fissured.  Mineral  fiber 
tile  may  be  perforated,  fissured  or  striated— 
that  is,  grooved— and  are  also  available  with 
an  etched  relief  design.  Another  type  of  min¬ 
eral  fiber  tile  is  surfaced  with  a  patterned 
plastic  membrane.  The  metal  and  asbestos 
l>oard  panels  may  be  slotted  or  perforated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cellulose  fiber 
tile  is  considered  least  costly,  the  mineral 
fiber  tile  more  handsome,  and  the  metal 
panels  most  efficient  and  durable.  However, 
each  situation  calls  for  a  thorough  appraisal 
to  find  the  material  and  system  for  installing 
it  that  will  meet  recpiirements  at  the  least 
net  essary  cost. 

INSTALI.A1ION 

Installation  methods  vary  widely.  Acous¬ 
tical  tile  may  be  nailed,  stapled,  screwed, 
cemented  with  a  special  adhesive,  or  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  metal  framework  from  the  floor 
above.  I'lie  method  chosen  for  any  jiarticu- 


.  . .  but  w'hen  sound  strikes  an  acoustical  ceiling, 
the  noise-trapping  holes  absorb  the  sound  energy. 

lar  installation  depends  almost  entirely  on 
job  conditions,  since  one  method  is  just 
about  as  good  as  another  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  final  appearance.  For  instance,  if  a 
solid  concrete  deck  is  serving  as  a  ceiling, 
the  most  economical  means  of  installing  an 
acoustical  material  will  very  likely  be  the 
adhesive  method,  in  which  the  tile  are  fas¬ 
tened  directly  to  the  deck  with  blobs  of  tena¬ 
cious  acoustic  cement. 

Let’s  supjxwe,  as  another  example,  that 
there  are  cracked  plaster  ceilings  through¬ 
out  the  building.  Instead  of  spending  money 
to  repair  or  replaster  the  ceiling,  with  the 
expectation  of  having  to  do  it  all  over  again 
after  a  few  years,  the  manager  may  decide 
to  install  a  permanent  acoustical  ceiling.  In 
this  case,  though,  cementing  directly  to  the 
old  ceiling  is  inadvisable,  since  the  plaster 
may  later  fall,  carrying  the  acoustic  al  ceiling 
with  it.  The  solution  here  will  prcrbably  lie 
in  the  use  of  furring  strips.  Long,  straight, 
wooden  strips  are  attached  to  the  struc¬ 
tural  framework  above,  usually  by  nailing 
through  the  plaster,  and  the  acoustical  tile 
are  stapled,  nailed,  screwed  or  cemented  to 
them,  holding  the  tiles  firmly  in  place. 

Mechanical  suspension  methods  (there 
are  several  variations)  are  used  to  hang  the 


2 


There  are  three  basic  types  of  acoustical  mate¬ 
rials:  cellulose  fiber  tile,  mineral  fiber  tile,  and 
panels  having  a  mineral  wool  sound-absorbing 
pad  supported  in  a  metal  pan.  These  three 
photos  show  the  three  types  in  use.  (i)  Wood 
fiber  tile  gives  this  office  high  sound  absorption 
at  low  cost.  The  white-painted  finish  reflects  78 
per  cent  of  the  light  that  strikes  it.  (2)  A  mineral 
wool  ceiling,  with  fissured  pattern,  adds  distinc¬ 
tion  to  this  board  room.  (3)  The  metal  pan 
acoustical  ceiling  gives  highest  sound  absorption. 
Here  it  is  used  in  a  terminal. 


3 


Milu-rul  fiber  tile  also  tomes  in  this  striated  pattern.  By  alternating  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  12  by  12-in.  tile,  a  wide  variety  of  design  is  possible. 
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acoustical  ceiling  from  the  strtictural  fram¬ 
ing  at  a  specified  height  from  the  Hoor.  This 
is  the  practice  particularly  where  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  conceal  utility  lines  between  the 
acoustical  ceiling  and  the  floor  above.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  the  fastest  means  for  installing 
certain  materials,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to 
apply  the  metal  pan  products.  Mechanical 
suspension  is  frequently  the  best  and  most 
economical  way  to  incorporate  many  types 
of  modern  lighting  and  air  conditioning 
fixtures  into  the  acoustical  ceiling. 

Whatever  method  is  decided  upon, 
chances  are  the  acoustical  contractor  can 
arrange  do  to  the  work  with  a  minimum  of 
annoyance  to  the  tenants.  He’s  often  able  to 
eliminate  interference  with  office  routine 
entirely,  by  working  on  weekends,  or  during 
night  hours.  For  maximum  satisfaction,  it  is 
imp>ortant  that  manufacturer’s  recommen¬ 
dations  for  job  construction  be  followed 
closely  and  carefully. 


EFFICIENCY 

Different  areas  have  different  efficiency 
requirements.  A  private  office  has  less  noise 
to  quiet  than  a  busy  corridor,  while  a  room 
full  of  business  machines  in  constant  opera¬ 
tion  will  demand  the  maximum  in  sound 
absorption. 

All  acoustical  materials  made  by  reputa¬ 
ble  manufacturers  quiet  noise,  of  course. 
They  soak  up  from  50  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
sound  that  strikes  them,  depending  on  the 
material,  its  thickness,  method  of  installa¬ 
tion  and  the  frequency  range,  or  relative 
shrillness,  of  the  sounds  produced  in  the 
area. 

In  the  normally  active  business  office, 
even  the  least  effective  of  these  materials 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  comfortably  quiet 
atmosphere.  Where  noise  is  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  a  less  efficient  material  is  preferred 
for  another  reason,  that  material  can  usually 
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be  obtained  in  a  thickness  that  will  provide 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  quiet;  or,  wall  sur¬ 
faces  as  well  as  the  ceilings  can  be  treated  to 
provide  a  greater  sound-absorbing  area. 

BEAUTY 

Frequently,  appearance  is  the  deciding 
factor  in  selecting  a  particular  acoustical 
material.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
area  being  considered  is  under  scrutiny  from 
the  general  public.  Such  areas  as  the  lobby, 
elevator  bank,  or  reception  desk  usually  re¬ 
ceive  preferential  treatment. 

Beauty  in  particular  is  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  choice.  While  most  people  seem  to 
prefer  the  distinctive  beauty  of  a  fissured  or 
striated  material,  many  would  rather  in¬ 
stall  the  more  casual  random  perforated  tile, 
and  some  prefer  the  precise  regularity  of  a 
straight  row  of  perforations  or  slots. 

Many  types  of  tile  lend  themselves  to  cus¬ 
tomized  patterns  in  parquet,  basketweave, 
random,  stripe  and  panelling  effects.  F'ven 
further  individualization  may  be  provided 
by  cutting  the  tile  into  rectangles  and  tri¬ 
angles  or  combining  two  or  more  types  or 
sizes  to  achieve  an  inhnite  variety  of  designs. 

No  matter  what  individual  tastes  may  call 
for,  any  well  made  and  carefully  installed 
material  will  provide  a  handsome  ceiling 
that  contributes  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
new  or  refurbished  interior. 

MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  of  most  acoustical  materials 
is  a  simple  matter.  They  require  no  more 
upkeep  than  ordinary  plaster.  An  occasional 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  or  dusting  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner  is  sufficient  to  keep  acous¬ 
tical  ceilings  clean  for  years.  While  most 
materials  are  considered  washable,  they 
must  not  be  subjected  to  heavy  quantities 
of  water,  which  might  be  absorbed  by  the 
fibrous  or  porous  tiles,  causing  them  to  ex¬ 


pand  and  buckle.  Washing  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  an  application  of  soap  suds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rinse  with  a  damp  cloth  or 
sponge.  The  metal  pan  and  the  asbestos 
board  materials  may  be  scrubbed  with  a  stiff 
brush,  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  forcing  water 
into  the  holes.  Stubborn  spots  on  cellulose 
fiber  products  can  be  removed  by  ordinary 
wallpaper  cleaner  or  an  art  gum  eraser. 

If  the  ceiling  surface  has  accumulated  a 
layer  of  grime  over  the  years,  most  managers 
prefer  to  paint  the  ceiling  rather  than  wash 
it.  Perforated  products  may  be  painted  al¬ 
most  any  number  of  times  without  affecting 
the  acoustical  efficiency  to  any  noticeable 
degree.  Either  the  spray  or  brush  method 
may  be  used,  as  long  as  the  paint  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  thin  to  prevent  clogging  the  sound¬ 
absorbing  holes. 

The  fissured  materials  require  somewhat 
more  care  in  painting,  since  the  paint  should 
not  seal  the  minute,  noise-quieting  crevices 
in  the  tile  surface.  Spray  painting  is  gen¬ 
erally  recommended,  though  the  brush 
method  may  be  used  as  well. 

The  more  finely  textured  materials,  which 
often  resemble  plaster,  are  the  hardest  to  re¬ 
paint.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  sealing  the  surface,  and  loss  of  some 
acoustical  efficiency  is  almost  inevitable. 

FIRE-SAFETY 

Building  codes,  especially  in  larger  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  frequently  require  incombus¬ 
tible  materials  in  critical  areas  such  as  stair¬ 
cases,  corridors,  entrances  and  exits.  An 
incombustible  material  cannot  make  a 
building  or  room  completely  “fire-safe,”  but 
it  can  act  as  a  safeguard  in  slowing  the  spread 
of  flames.  The  mineral  fiber  tile  and  the 
metal  and  asbestos  board  panels  are  incom¬ 
bustible  and  may  be  used  in  areas  where 
such  a  material  is  specified. 

Slow-burning  materials  are  sometimes 


Sanitation  rules  in  this  cafeteria  de¬ 
mand  an  acoustical  ceiling  that  will 
stand  repeated  washing.  Perforated 
asbestos  board  may  be  scrubbed 
with  a  soapy  brush  and  will  not  ab¬ 
sorb  water. 


The  fire-safe  mineral  fiber  tile  can 
be  matched  in  pattern  with  the  less 
expensive  wood  fiber  tile,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  perfect  match  be¬ 
tween  critical  and  non-critical  fire 
areas. 
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suitable  in  areas  where  incombustible  prod¬ 
ucts  are  normally  used.  This  permits  the 
installation  of  the  less  expensive  cellulose 
materials,  which  are  available  with  a  flame- 
resistant  paint  finish.  The  special  paint  sur¬ 
face  slows  the  burning  action  by  preventing 
the  flame,  for  a  time,  from  reaching  the  com¬ 
bustible  body  of  the  tile.  Cork  acoustical 
tile  is  by  nature  slow  in  burning,  and  also 
falls  in  this  category.  Before  installing  slow- 
burning  materials,  however,  it  would  be 
wise  to  check  with  local  authorities  to  be 
certain  of  their  acceptability. 

In  some  cases,  it’s  desirable  to  maintain 
the  same  ceiling  appearance  in  two  adjacent 
areas,  only  one  of  which  requires  an  incom¬ 
bustible  material.  For  economy,  that  area 
could  be  treated  with  a  perforated  mineral 
fiber  tile,  the  less  critical  area  with  the  in¬ 
expensive  cellulose  fiber  material  in  the 
same  perforation  pattern.  Since  the  designs 
will  match  exactly,  the  combination  is  both 
attractive  and  practical. 

MOISTURE-RESIS  FANCE 

Conditions  of  excessive  humidity,  as 
found  in  commercial  kitchens,  swimming 
pools  and  steam  or  shower  rooms,  call  for  an 
acoustical  material  with  exceptional  resist¬ 
ance  to  moisture.  Cork  is  the  acoustical 
material  with  the  greatest  moisture  resist¬ 
ance,  and  its  use  is  recommended  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  especially  severe.  When  humidity 
levels  only  slightly  above  normal  are  ex¬ 
pected,  or  when  sanitation  codes  demand 
frequent  washing  of  the  ceiling,  the  metal 
pan,  asbestos  board  or  plastic-faced  materials 
may  be  used  without  running  the  danger  of 
excessive  water  absorption. 

LIGHT-REFLECTIVITY 

In  office  areas,  adequate  light  reflection  is 
a  primary  requirement  of  any  ceiling  sur¬ 
face.  7  he  proper  degree  of  light  reflection 


2()‘^ 

is  a  valuable  asset  to  either  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  and  a  necessity  to  visual  health 
wherever  close  work  is  done. 

Most  acoustical  materials  are  available  in 
a  white-painted  finish  that  reflects  between 
70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  light  that  strikes 
it,  without  causing  annoying  glare.  When 
accumulated  dirt  diminished  the  light- 
reflectivity  of  an  acoustical  ceiling,  cleaning 
or  repainting  with  a  good  grade  of  paint  will 
restore  the  reflectivity  either  completely  or 
to  a  fully  satisfactory  degree. 

ECONOMY 

As  with  a  good  many  other  interior  finish 
materials,  the  cost  of  an  acoustical  installa¬ 
tion  varies  with  each  individual  job.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  job  conditions,  one  material 
and  method  of  installation  may  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  one  time,  less  expensive  the  next. 
Initial  price  of  the  material  is  not  a  good 
criterion  of  cost,  since  different  installation 
methods  may  cause  a  wide  variation  in  the 
total  cost.  The  price  picture  may  be  altered, 
too,  by  important  savings  in  maintenance 
and  in  fire  insurance  rates,  where  a  fire-sale 
material  is  installed. 

Metal  pans,  for  instance,  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  acoustical  material  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  initial  cost.  However,  let’s  take  an 
hypothetical  situation  and  see  how  metal 
pan  can  prove  to  be  an  extremely  economi¬ 
cal  installation. 

A  loft  building  is  to  be  converted  into 
general  office  space,  and  one  floor  is  to  be 
rented  to  a  tenant  who  wants  metal  parti¬ 
tions  to  provide  a  flexible  space  layout. 

By  installing  a  suspended  ceiling— that  is, 
one  that  hangs  down  from  the  ceiling  on 
metal  rods— we  can  provide  space  above  to 
conceal  heating  and  air-conditioning  ducts, 
plumbing  and  sprinkler  system  pipe,  and 
wiring  for  lighting  fixtures.  Because  the  ceil¬ 
ing  area  is  large  and  unobstructed  by  col- 
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ACOUSTICAL  MATERIAL  COMPARISON  CHART 


PRODUCT 

Noise 

Reduction 

Efficiency* 

Cost 

Fire  Rating 

Maintenance 

Light 

Reflect. 

Value 

Regularly  Perforated 
Cellulose  Fiber  Tile . . . 

55-85% 

Low  initial  cost. 
Installation  cost  low 

Combustible. 

Slow-burning 

Repaintable  without 
loss  of  efficiency. 

72-80% 

Random  Perforated 
Cellulose  Fiber  Tile. . . 

50-80 

to  medium,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  method. 

when  ordered 
with  special 
paint  finish 

Easily  cleaned. 

77-78 

Slotted  Perforated 
Cellufose  Fiber  Tile. . . 

50-75 

75-76 

Fissured  or  Textured 
Cellulose  Tile 
(Wood  Fiber)  . 

50-75 

Easily  cleaned  with 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Careful  painting 
won't  effect 

77 

Fissured  or  Textured 
Cellulose  Tile  (Cork). 

35-55 

Medium  initial  cost. 
Medium  installation 
cost. 

Slow-burning. 

efficiency.  Cork 
easily  cleaned  with 
damp  cloth. 

76 

Perforated  Mineral 

Fiber  Tile  . 

50-90 

Moderate  initial 
cost.  Medium 
installation  cost. 

Incombustible 

Easily  cleaned. 
Repaintable  without 
loss  of  acoustical 
efficiency. 

76-84 

Fissured  Mineral 

Fiber  Tile . 

55-85 

Moderate  initial 
cost.  Medium 
installation  cost. 

Incombustible 

Easily  cleaned  with 
damp  cloth  or 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Careful  repainting 
won't  affect 
efficiency. 

74-81 

Textured  or  Smooth 
Mineral  Fiber  Tile .... 
All  factors  vary 
widely  depending 
on  manufacturer 

40-95 

Low  to  moderate 
initial  cost.  Medium 
Installation  cost. 

Easily  cleaned  with 
vacuum  cleaner. 
Extremely  careful 
repainting  necessary 

In  some  cases.  No 
extra  care  in  others. 

70-79 

Membrane  Faced 

Mineral  Fiber 

Tile  or  Board . 

60-80 

Moderate  initial 
cost.  Medium 
installation  cost. 

Incombustible 

Plastic  membrane 

Easily  cleaned  with 
damp  cloth.  May 
be  repainted. 

61-68 

Perforated  Metal 

Pons  with  Mineral 
Fiber  Pads . 

55-95 

High  initial  cost. 

High  installation 
cost. 

Repaintable  and 
washable. 

71-81 

Perforated  Asbestos 
Board  Panels  with 
Mineral  Fiber  Pods. . . 

65-90 

Medium  initial  cost. 
Medium  installation 
cost. 

Easily  cleaned.  May 
be  repainted  without 
loss  of  efficiency. 

73 

Data  from  Bulletin  XVI  of  the  Acoustical  Materials  Association  or 
*  Actual  range  depends  on  thickness  of  material,  and  Installation 

id  files  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
method  and  manufacturer.  Any  one  product, 

in  a  spe- 

cific  thickness  by  a  specific  manufacturer,  has  a  range  of  ten  points,  i.e.,  75-85. 


limns  or  vvall-to-ceiling  partitions,  the  metal 
pan  units  are  installed  so  rapidly  that  labor 
time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Flush  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  scaled  to  fit  in  perfectly  with 
the  acoustical  tile,  are  used  to  reduce  on-the- 
job  fitting.  Air  conditioning  and  heating 
diffusers  are  eliminated  by  using  the  holes 


in  some  of  the  metal  pans  to  distribute  the 
cool  and  warm  air  to  the  room’s  occupants. 

These  steps  have  already  saved  on  instal¬ 
lation  costs,  but  there’ll  be  even  more  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  future.  The  use  of  incombustible 
metal  and  mineral  wool  has  helped  reduce 
the  fire  insurance  rate.  The  smooth,  baked- 
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enamel  finish  guarantees  minimum  cleaning 
time,  and  the  suspension  method  used  per¬ 
mits  any  one  or  more  of  the  tile  to  be  taken 
down  and  replaced  in  a  matter  of  seconds, 
for  quick  access  to  the  duct  work,  piping  and 
wiring  above. 

In  addition,  the  tenant  has  been  provided 
with  an  attractive  ceiling  in  which  lighting, 
heating,  air  conditioning,  fire  protection 
and  acoustical  treatment  have  been  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  handsome  unit— no  small 
matter  when  the  rental  rates  are  agreed 
upon. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  case.  But  it 


should  make  the  point  that  the  comparison 
chart  reproduced  here  is  able  to  give  only 
a  very  basic  idea  of  the  relative  costs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  materials.  When  the  time 
comes  to  develop  new  properties,  or  mod¬ 
ernize  older  ones,  a  phone  call  to  a  reputable 
acoustical  contractor  will  bring  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  meeting  individual  acoustical  re¬ 
quirements.  And  if  he’s  called  in  while  plans 
are  still  in  the  development  stage,  he  can 
probably  give  some  money-saving  sugges¬ 
tions  on  combining  sound  conditioning 
with  all  the  other  modern  facilities  that  fu¬ 
ture  tenants  are  going  to  expect. 


KANSAS  CITY’S  NKW  TWA  BUILD¬ 
ING  .  .  . 

and  how  it  grew  (Continued  from  page  2 yp) 

Any  monies  remaining  in  the  budget 
amount,  after  all  proper  charges  for  build¬ 
ing  operation  were  made,  then  would  be 
divided  equally  between  7’rans  World  Air¬ 
lines  and  ourselves  at  the  close  of  each  lease 
year.  Our  share  would  be  our  fee. 

Experience  exchange  reports  were  used 
and  adjusted  to  the  local  area  to  determine 
the  budget  amount.  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 


ment  the  tenant  is  assured  of  ellicient  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  management  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  better  than  average  fee,  if  it 
is  efficient  and  will  assume  such  a  risk. 

Undoubtedly  some  form  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  large  buildings  or  developments, 
but  it  marked  the  first  time  this  type  of  co¬ 
operative  venture  was  used  in  Kansas  City. 
However,  this  loose  end,  comerning  man¬ 
agement,  was  the  contributing  factor  to  com¬ 
pleting  the  deal  for  Trans  World  Airlines 
new  building. 


First  of  all,  there  are  basic  difjerences  between  budget-making  for  a 
co-op  and  for  a  conventionally  rented  building.  Mr-  Watkins  highlights 
these,  then  goes  oji  to  explain  the  art  of  preparing  and  presenting  the 
co-op  budget.  Especially  clear  and  helpful  are  the  exhibits  of  the  model 
budget  prepared  by  the  author's  organization  atid  used  here  as  a  basis 
for  analysis. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  BUDGET  FOR 
A  CO-OP 

bjy  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  CPM 


In  MV  OPINION  it  is  practically  axiomatic 
tliat  to  manage  a  piece  of  property  success¬ 
fully  and  efficiently  the  manager  must  have 
constantly  in  mind  a  management  program 
—a  plan  for  the  future  of  the  property, 
aimed  at  a  definite  goal. 

'I'here  is  no  more  vital  component  of  this 
management  program  that  the  operating 
budget  prepared  annually  by  the  managing 
agent.  It  must  be  accurate  in  all  details  and 
realistic  in  that  it  is,  in  the  case  of  a  rental 
building,  a  forecast  of  net  income  which  the 
owner  may  anticipate  and  count  on  receiv¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  year.  It  must  reflect 
the  manager’s  knowledge  of  the  owner’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  property,  whether  it  be  a 
( (X)peratively  owned  building  or  a  conven¬ 
tionally  rented  one  and,  in  the  latter  in¬ 
stance,  whether  the  owner  regards  it  as  an 
investment  to  hold  for  a  long  period  of  time 
or  as  a  speculation  to  be  sold  for  a  profit  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  must  take  into  consideration  any  large 

Bill  Watkins  of  Chicago  is  widely  known  as  a 
leader  in  the  affairs  of  IREM  and  as  an  expert  on 
cooperatively  owned  residential  buildings.  He  is  a 
partner  in  Sudler  dr  Company. 


predictable  items  of  expense  such  as  taxes, 
mortgage  interest  and  principal  payments 
and  major  non-recurring  items  of  repair, 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Reserves  for  such  large  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  must  be  set  up  so  that  they  can  be 
met  when  due.  It  is  the  standard  practice  of 
our  office  to  prepare  a  statement  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  which  shows  in  detail  the 
budget  for  the  previous  year,  the  actual 
operating  figures  for  that  same  year  for 
purposes  of  comparison  and  budget  for  the 
coming  year.  If  the  budget  has  been  prop 
erly  prepared  with  an  accurate  forecast  of 
income  and  expenses,  the  net  result  should 
not  deviate  between  the  budgeted  and  ac¬ 
tual  figures  by  more  than  two  or  three  per 
cent.  It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  us  when  this  result  can  be  shown  at 
the  end  of  the  operating  year  and  goes  a 
long  way  toward  convincing  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  property  that  we  know  our 
business. 

All  of  the  above  is  true,  whether  the  prop 
erty  be  large  or  small,  residential  or  com¬ 
mercial,  but  for  the  purjxise  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to 
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residential  cooperatively  owned  buildings 
of  the  fire-proof  elevator  type  and  mention 
a  few  basic  differences  that  go  into  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  budget  for  such  a  structure, 
depending  on  whether  it  is  a  conventionally 
rented  building  or  is  cooperatively  owned 
and  operated. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CO-OP 
AND  RENTAL 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  operation  of  a  rental  building  and  a 
co-op  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is  not  necessary 
to  set  up  the  income  and  expense  figures  to 
produce  net  income.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  reserves  for  major  expenditures  men¬ 
tioned  above  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  while  it  is  equally  true  that  some 
anticipated  items  of  repair,  maintenance  or 
replacement  may  not  actually  occur  during 
the  budget  year,  the  co-op  owner  expects  the 
managing  agent  to  keep  the  annual  assess¬ 
ment  necessary  to  meet  operating  expenses 
at  a  minimum  and  not  to  pad  the  budget 
just  for  the  sake  of  being  on  the  safe  side  and 
making  the  agent  look  good. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  produce  a  budget 
with  estimated  operating  expenses  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  insure  actual  expenses  being 
substantially  lower  than  budgeted,  but  this 
does  not  represent  the  accurage  forecast  that 
is  considered  to  be  the  necessary  basis  of  the 
budgeting  procedure. 

Another  basic  difference  between  the 
co-op  and  the  rental  building  budget  is  that 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  agent  must  be 
governed  in  his  estimates  of  income  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  rental  market  and  what 
the  building  can  produce.  There  is  no  point 
in  setting  up  an  estimate  of  gross  income 
based  on  raising  rents  15  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year  if  a  raise  of  more  than  5  per 
cent  will  produce  substantial  vacancies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  a  co-op 


can  control  total  expenditures  on  their 
building  (and  the  assessments  which  must 
be  paid  to  meet  those  expenses)  by  their  de¬ 
sires  on  how  they  want  the  building  oper¬ 
ated,  maintained  and  staffed.  They  may 
elect  to  employ  elevator  operators  and  door¬ 
men,  though  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
cost  of  installing  automatic  elevators  can  be 
amortized  in  three  to  five  years,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number 
of  elevators  on  which  operators  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  owners  may  elect  to  maintain 
their  building  in  spick-and-span  condition, 
decorating  the  lobby,  front  halls  and  paint¬ 
ing  other  public  spaces  in  the  building  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  essential  in  a  building 
where  the  gross  income  was  necessarily  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  rents  obtainable. 

As  a  general  rule  the  owners  of  a  co-op 
will  demand  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  building  than  will 
the  owner  of  a  conventionally  rented  prop¬ 
erty,  just  as  the  owner  of  a  home  will  take 
better  care  of  the  house  he  (Kcupies  than  a 
tenant  would  do.  Therefore,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  operating  budget  for  a 
co-op  the  manager  must  be  familiar  with 
and  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  tenant- 
owners’  wishes  with  respect  to  the  standards 
of  service  and  maintenance  of  their  build¬ 
ing,  just  as  the  owner’s  attitude  toward  his 
property  must  influence  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures  in  a  rental  building. 

Parenthetically  speaking,  this  isn’t  as  easy 
to  do  as  it  is  to  write.  In  a  cooperatively 
owned  building  with  from  20  to  too  or 
more  tenant-owners  there  will  be  sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  some  major  expenditures, 
which  will  be  expressed  at  the  annual  share¬ 
holders’  meeting  at  which  the  proposed  bud¬ 
get  is  presented.  These  opinions  will  guide 
the  building  corporation’s  board  of  direc- 
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tors  in  their  approval  of  the  operating  bud¬ 
get  for  the  coming  year,  including  all  items 
of  expenditure  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monthly  assessment,  or  rent,  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  TAKE 

Keeping  these  preliminary  observations 
in  mind,  we  come  to  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  budget.  Before  it  can  be  commenced 
the  manager  must  have  full  and  complete 
information  at  hand  concerning  the  build¬ 
ing’s  physical  condition  and  the  major  items 
of  repair,  maintenance  and  replacement 
which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  included  in 
anticipated  expenditures  for  the  coming 
year.  A  day-by-day  familiarity  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  supply  the  manager  with  much  of 
this  information.  His  maintenance  record 
book  will  show  him  when  the  roof  was  last 
repaired  or  replaced  and  if  the  guarantee  is 
still  in  effect;  when  the  exterior  window 
frames  were  puttied,  painted  and  caulked: 
when  the  building  was  tuckpointed  and 
whether  the  job  was  done  on  an  “as  neces¬ 
sary”  or  “solid  and  full”  specification,  and 
many  other  pertinent  items  of  information 
to  indicate  the  building’s  needs  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

The  building’s  janitor  or  superintendent 
will  also  know  of  any  specific  items  of  repair 
or  replacement,  mechanical  or  structural, 
that  should  receive  attention.  In  addition 
to  these  sources  of  information  we  believe 
that  a  thorough  and  detailed  inspection  of 
the  building  is  an  essential  preliminary  to 
the  preparation  of  a  budget.  It  has  been 
found  that  such  an  inspection  can  be  most 
thorough  and  effective  if  a  check  list  inspec¬ 
tion  form  is  used.  The  Standards  and 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  has  prepared  some 
very  excellent  forms  covering  residential 
buildings,  interior  and  exterior,  and  they 


are  available  at  the  Institute’s  headquarters  iu 
office.  j[ 

With  the  information  from  the  alxive  wl 
sources  at  hand,  and  particularly  the  inspec-  in 
tion  report,  a  brief  but  concise  narrative 
type  of  physical  report  on  the  building  is  is 
written  and  a  copy  prepared  for  each  tenant  ac 
owner.  This  report  gives  the  owners  a  com-  ai 
plete  picture  of  the  physical  condition  of  ni 
their  property,  just  as  does  the  audit  in  con-  Hi 
nection  with  the  building  corporation’s  fi-  a 
nancial  position.  It  reviews  maintenance  of  m 
previous  years  and,  if  no  repeated  expenses  b 
are  contemplated  in  the  immediate  future  A 
in  connection  with  these  items,  points  up  ai 
the  fact  that  the  owners’  money  was  expertly  n 
and  judiciously  spent.  d 

Of  even  more  importance,  it  highlights  u 
the  large  items  of  extraordinary  and  non-  1 
recurring  expense  which  the  manager  has  0 
included  and  recommended  in  his  budget.  ,  tl 
It  explains  these  in  detail,  the  necessity  of  b 
doing  these  jobs,  the  estimated  cost  of  each  ii 
and  where  this  additional  information  ap  s 
plies,  the  date  in  which  this  work  was  last  t 
completed.  A  recapitulation  of  these  recom  i 
mended  extraordinary  expenditures  is  given 
on  the  final  page  of  the  physical  report.  1 

i 

COMPARE  THIS  MODEL  , 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  clearest  ap  1 
proach  to  the  discussion  of  a  co-op  budget  is  t 
by  reference  to  an  actual  one,  as  reproduced  i 
here.  The  name  of  the  building  corporation 
has  been  changed  for  obvious  reasons,  but  ' 
apart  from  that  the  figures  are  those  as  pre¬ 
sented  at  an  annual  shareholders  meeting  '  ] 
of  one  of  the  cooperative  corporations  man-  1  1 
aged  by  our  company.  I  1 

The  first  page  shows  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  budgeted  and  actual  operations  for 
the  year  just  ended,  plus  the  proposed  > 
budget  for  the  coming  year.  Page  2  gives  j 
comparative  information  on  certain  major  | 
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items  of  expense  over  periods  of  years  which 
it  is  believed  is  of  interest  to  the  owners  and 
which  illustrate  the  thinking  that  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  the  estimates. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  budget 
is  prepared  on  a  cash  basis  as  against  the 
accrual  basis  customarily  employed  by  the 
auditing  profession.  In  considering  the  an¬ 
nual  regular  assessment  (rent)  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  the  year's  operating  costs  the 
co-op  owners  want  to  know  just  that— how 
much  money  will  be  recjuired  to  operate  the 
building  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
A  gcK)d  illustration  of  this  point  is  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
miums  that  will  fall  due  and  must  be  paid 
during  the  coming  year,  and  that  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  that  should  be  included  in  the  budget. 
The  fact  that  the  review  of  actual  operations 
on  a  cash  basis  will  vary  in  some  details  from 
the  auditor’s  figures  prepared  on  an  accrual 
basis  was  found  to  result  in  some  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  tenant  owners.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  short  reconciliation  between  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  cash  and  accrual  basis  is  now 
included  as  a  part  of  the  audit. 

Although  the  income  figures  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  columns  on  the  budget  sheet  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  income  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  until  the  operating  expenses  have 
been  established  to  the  manager’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  to  their  accuracy  and  the  amount  of 
income  required  has  been  thus  determined. 

BUDGETING  A  DEFICIT 

In  setting  up  income  for  the  coming  year 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  we  customarily 
use  the  same  basis  of  computing  the  assess¬ 
ment  per  share  of  stock  owned  as  in  the 
previous  year.  If  a  substantial  deficit  is  ap¬ 
parent,  the  manager  should  be  prepared  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  it  in  detail  and  to 
suggest  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  met, 
namely,  a  special  assessment,  an  increase  in 


the  regular  assessment  (rent),  or  a  way 
in  which  the  operating  expenses  can  be 
reduced. 

The  special  assessment  is,  as  the  term 
implies,  a  “one  shot”  payment.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  is  faced  with  a  major  and  non-recurring 
expense,  such  as  the  conversion  of  elevators 
from  manual  to  automatic  operation,  the 
cost  can  be  prorated  among  the  owners,  pro¬ 
viding  the  corporation’s  working  capital  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  job.  Many 
cooperatives’  boards  of  directors  are  reliu- 
tant  to  seriously  deplete  the  cor|x)rat ions’ 
cash  reserves,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  raising 
the  regular  monthly  assessment  substan¬ 
tially  to  pay  for  an  item  which  it  is  known 
will  not  appear  on  subsetjuent  budgets. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  apparent  that 
a  budgeted  deficit  is  brought  about  by 
steadily  rising  taxes,  salaries  and  operating 
expenses  in  general,  the  honest  and  practi¬ 
cal  approach  is  to  increase  the  regular  basic 
assessment  to  a  |x)int  where  income  will 
balance  normal  outgo.  We  are  witnessing 
such  a  steady  rise  in  operating  costs  in  the 
management  of  all  types  of  property  and  the 
manager  must  make  the  tenant  owners  real¬ 
ize  that  the  same  economic  forces  operate 
against  the  co-op  as  against  the  rental 
building. 

The  third  device  available  in  considering 
ways  and  means  of  eliminating  or  reducing 
a  budgeted  deficit,  namely,  that  of  effect¬ 
ing  economies,  often  produces  some  inter¬ 
esting  results.  Owners  will  complain  that 
their  rent  is  getting  “out  of  hand”  and  yet 
will  be  reluctant  to  do  without  some  refine¬ 
ment  of  service  or  equipment  which  could 
save  them  money.  Often  these  refinements 
are  demonstrably  non-essential  and  can  be 
classified  as  luxuries,  but  when  this  has  been 
pointed  out  the  owners  are  still  reluctant  to 
eliminate  them. 

We  have  found  that  when  a  situation 
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such  as  this  arises  it  is  helpful  for  the  man¬ 
ager  to  produce  a  chart  using  the  old  device 
of  the  budget  dollar  and  where  it  goes 
percentage  wise.  This  chart  with  its  pie¬ 
shaped  sections  representing  the  various 
items  of  budgeted  expense  is  visual  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  small  portion  of  the  budget 
that  can  properly  be  considered  as  control¬ 
lable  through  the  agent’s  efforts  and  efficient 
operation, 

I  recall  one  instance  where  the  tenant 
owners  were  unhappy  with  their  regular  as¬ 
sessment,  The  building’s  board  of  directors 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  in¬ 
crease  and  the  soundness  of  the  reasons  for 
it,  but  it  was  the  chart  of  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  that  sold  the  tenant  owners  as  a  whole. 
The  chart  showed  the  following: 

Percent  of  Total  Budget 


Real  estate  taxes . 26.2% 

Mortgage  interest  &:  principal, ,,, 24.8% 

Payroll  . 25.4% 

Fuel  .  5-7% 

82.1% 

All  other  operating  costs . •7-9% 


The  four  items  totaling  82,1  cents  out  of 
every  budget  dollar  were  singled  out  for 
very  gtxtd  reasons,  A  valuation  protest  case 
had  been  carried  to  a  successfid  conclusion 
at  the  time  of  the  last  quadrennial  assess¬ 
ment  and  it  was  not  believed  jx>ssible  to  re¬ 
duce  the  tax  Hgure  further.  Mortgage  amor¬ 
tization  and  interest  were  considered  a  fixed 
charge,  7'he  management  had  suggested 
economies  through  reductions  in  payroll 
which  it  believed  would  not  seriously  cur¬ 
tail  services  being  rendered,  which  sugges¬ 
tion  the  tenant  owners  had  rejected.  They 
had  also  insisted  that  steam  at  full  pressure 
be  continued  to  be  furnished  24  hours  a 
day;  a  practice  which  the  management  had 
pointed  out  was  uneconomical  and  except 
in  certain  special  circumstances  unneces¬ 
sary.  IxKjking  over  the  other  items  in  the  re¬ 


maining  17,9  per  cent  of  the  budget  dollar 
and  which  individually  varied  from  4.5  per 
cent  to  0.1  per  cent  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  substantial  saving  through  econ 
omy,  and  the  tenant  owners  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  their  directors  and 
management. 

NOW  LOOK  AT  OPERATING 
EXPENSES 

Leaving  the  income  portion  of  the  budget 
for  the  moment  it  will  be  seen  that  the  man¬ 
agement  considered  an  increase  in  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  inevitable.  The  breakdown  of 
operating  expenses  shows  that  the  antici 
pated  increases  are  principally  in  the  cate 
gories  of  payroll,  fuel,  repairs  and  mainte 
nance,  and  insurance.  It  should  be  possible 
for  the  manager  to  be  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  labor  and  union  situation  in  his  > 
locality  to  hit  this  figure  very  closely.  An  in 
crease  in  the  price  of  fuel  was  anticipated 
and  proved  to  be  correct;  and  the  insurance 
item  of  $1,850  covered  the  premiums  known 
to  become  due  during  the  year. 

REPAIRS  AND  MAINTENANCE  I 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  repair  and  main 
tenance  item  was  budgeted  at  the  same  fig 
lire  as  the  previous  year,  even  though  the 
actual  exfienditures  had  been  nearly  $500 
less.  In  arriving  at  a  budget  figure  for  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  the  manager  must 
rely  on  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  property  plus  experience  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  building  in  cpiestion  is  over 
25  years  old  and  from  time  to  time  leaks 
occur  in  water  and  steam  lines  and  drains 
that  are  buried  in  walls  and  floors  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  subject  to  inspection  and  ac¬ 
curate  anticipation  of  cost  of  repair.  For  this 
reason  a  cushion  of  approximately  $500  is 
included  in  the  repairs  and  maintenance 
budget  as  a  reserve  for  such  contingencies. 
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TAXES 

Real  estate  taxes  should  not  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  accurately  except  perhaps 
in  the  first  year  of  each  cjuadrennial  tax 
assessment.  In  Chicagcj,  there  is  an  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Civic  Federation,  which  among 
other  activities  acts  as  a  watchdog  on  the 
spending  of  the  city  and  county  govern¬ 
mental  bodies.  This  Federation  has  an 
enviable  reputation  of  accuracy  in  its  fore¬ 
casts  of  tax  figures  for  the  year  ahead  and 
the  manager  can  use  its  predictions  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  setting  up  his  tax  budget  and 
reserve.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  taxes  is  anticipated  in  the 
sample  budget.  The  budget  year  ending 
February  28,  1957  hap|)ened  to  be  the  first 
year  of  the  cjuadrennial.  Although  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  protest  filed  by  the  build¬ 
ing  cor|X)ratmn  was  successfid  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  the  taxes  by  a  substantial 
amount,  the  results  were  not  known  when 
the  budget  was  written  and  the  higher  an¬ 
ticipated  figure  was  used.  However,  a  tax 
reduction  fee  was  also  included  under  ex¬ 
traordinary  expense. 

Interest  and  principal  are  known  cpian- 
tities  not  subject  to  variation  unless  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage  are  such  as  to  make 
feasible  and  desirable  a  recasting  of  the 
mortgage  or  complete  refinancing  with  re- 
sidtant  lowering  of  the  monthly  payments. 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSE 

Extraordinary  expense  calls  for  little 
comment.  In  a  budget  this  item  should  in¬ 
clude  major  items  of  non-recurring  repair 
and  maintenance  or  replacement  of  equip¬ 
ment,  as  previously  mentioned.  Conversely, 
if  the  owners  dec  ide  on  a  major  item  of  ex- 
jiense  during  the  middle  of  the  year,  such  as 
redecorating  and  renovating  the  building’s 
front  lobby,  and  if  that  expenditure  not  be¬ 


ing  anticipated  and  therefore  unbudgeted, 
throws  the  budget  completely  out  of  bal¬ 
ance,  its  proper  place  in  the  “actual”  column 
is  under  Extraordinary  Expenses. 

In  the  sample  budget  column  for  the  year 
ending  February  29,  195!)  there  appears  a 
credit  item  of  “Conversion  to 

A.  C.”  The  building’s  conversion  from  di¬ 
rect  to  alternating  current  was  completed 
during  that  fiscal  year  and  the  jx)rtion  of 
the  expense  assumed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  resulted  in  a  net  to  the  building, 
the  building’s  share  having  Ireen  paid  in 
previous  years  and  recorded  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  expense. 

The  reader  may  be  wondering  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  ending  February  28,  1957, 
since  an  $1 1,000  deficit  was  forecast,  against 
a  practically  break-even  operation  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  main  increase  being  in 
taxes,  and  a  valuation  protest  being  con¬ 
templated,  it  was  decidetl  to  cover  the  tax 
increase  by  a  special  assessment  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  protest.  The  regular  assess¬ 
ment  was  increased  in  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  the  rise  in  operating  expenses  which, 
being  principally  in  building  personnel 
wages,  was  considered  to  be  permanent. 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  EXHIBIT 

The  figures  on  comparative  costs  graph¬ 
ically  illustrate  for  the  tenant-owners’  in¬ 
formation  the  increase  in  major  items  of 
expense  since  the  organization  of  the  co¬ 
operative  building  cor|x)ration  in  1947. 
From  the  standjxiint  of  the  manager’s  abil¬ 
ity,  know-how  and  efliciency  these  items 
may  be  considered  almost  lx.*yond  the  scope 
of  his  control.  Wages  are  established  by  con¬ 
tract  between  the  various  unions  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  management  industry.  In 
this  instance  the  number  of  building  em¬ 
ployees  was  determined  by  the  owners  them¬ 
selves  and  was  more  than  the  management 
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NORTH  LAKE  BUILDING  CORPORATION 


BUDGET  YEAR  ENDING  FEBRUARY  28,  I957 


Budget  Year 

Actual  Year 

Ended 

Ended 

2/2y/56 

2/2^/ 

Income  from  Assessments . 

.  .$101,250.00 

$100,671.00 

Real  Estate  Tax  Refund . 

160.00 

TOTAL  INCOME . 

,  .$101,410.00 

$100,671.00 

Operating  Expenses . 

..$  58,176.67 

$  57,809.04 

Real  Estate  Faxes . 

20,700.00 

20,782.011 

Interest  and  Principal . 

21,816.00 

2  1 ,816.1x1 

$100,(192.(17 

.$1011,4117.114 

OPERATING  NET . 

•If  7 '7-33 

$  263.96 

Extraordinary  Exjienses . 

1,032.57 

1,155.27 

C.VSH  BALANCE . 

•1  3*5-25 

$  891.31 

(Loss) 

(Loss) 

tlFERA  riNG  expenses: 

Payroll . 

.$  29,IOO.tKl 

$  29,063.68 

Water . 

450.00 

420.30 

Electricity  . 

.  2,200.00 

2,479.86 

Fuel  . 

6,1 50.(Ki 

6, 1 8(1.49 

Repairs  and  Maintenance . 

9,500.<H} 

9,022.19 

Janitors’  Supplies  . 

75o.<Mi 

752.20 

Insurance  . 

1,67(1.(17 

1,(184.93 

Payroll  Taxes . 

725.1x1 

7«4-95 

Audit . 

Miscellaneous— 

(150.1x1 

650.00 

(Legal,  Frandiise  Tax,  Caty  Fees,  Etc.)  . 

900.00 

804.18 

Management  . 

(1,1175.1x1 

6,040.2(1 

$  58,17(1.(17 

$  57,8119.04 

EX1RAORDINARY  EXPENSES: 

S  3..39.5-43 

$  3-395-43 

Conversion  to  A.  C . 

.  (Cr.) 

(Cr.) 

Exterior  Painting . 

4,428.00 

4,550.70 

Tax  Reduction  Fee . 

$  1,032.57 

$  *.'55-27 

Budget  Year 
Ending 
2/2S/57 

$101,250.00 

$101,483.76 

$  59,884.80 
29, 07(1.88 
21,81(1.00 
$1  10,777.(18 

$  9,293.92 

(Del.) 

1 ,75o.(Ki 
$  11,043.92 
(Loss) 

$  29,824.80 
450.00 
2,500.00 
(},(i(}0.(Ml 
9,500.(M1 

750.00 
1 ,850.00 
725.00 
(150.00 

900.00 
(1,075.1x1 
$  59.884.80 


$  1 ,750.00 


Page  I  of  model  budget  shows  the  comparison  between  budgeted  and  actual 
oper.itions  for  the  year  just  ended,  plus  the  proposed  budget  for  the  coming  year. 


1,750.00 


How  to  Prepare  tlie  Budget  for  a  Co-op 


27.1 


NORTH  LAKE  BUILDING  CORPORATION 


COMPARATIVE  COSTS 


Payroll 

Original  Budget 

055 

059 

Engineer 

$  258.76 

$  378.40 

$  378.40 

2  Assistant  Janitors  («  .$171.25... 

342.50 

@  $285 

570.00 

@  $285. 

570.00 

5  Elevator  Operators  @  $135.00.. 

675.00 

@  $233. 

1,165.00 

@  $233. 

.  1,165.00 

Relief  Operator . 

122.00 

219.00 

219.00 

Vacation  Pay . 

50.00 

92.60 

95.00 

Allowance  lor  Increase . 

— 

— 

58-33 

MONTHLY . 

..$  1,448.26 

$  2,425.00 

$29,824.80 

ANNUALLY  . 

.  .$17,379.12 

$29,100.00 

$29,824.80 

Original 

Budget 

195} 

194S 

055 

056 

Fuel  Costs . 

$9.76 

$1 1.66 

$10.25 

$1  1.10 

Estimated  Average  Yearly  C^onsiimption— 600  tons . $6,660.00 


Repairs  &  Maintenance: 


1948  . S  8, (>05.68 

1949  .  11,688.52 

1950  .  8,084.24 


>951  . $12,897.94 

1952  .  8,955.59 

1953  .  10,123.04 


'954  . $  9.oi9-.5fi 

'955  .  9,126.16 

195^ .  9.022.19 


Real  Estate  1'axes: 


1946 

1947 

'948 


$13,705.82  1949 

14,473.60  1950 

16,821.56  1951 


$16,905.64  1952 

17,101.30  1953 

.  17,701.16  1954 

1955 


.\vERAGE  Annual  Insurance  Premiums: 

Fire  Insurance  . $1,097,300 . 

Public  and  Elev.  Liab . $  5(H),o(M)/$  1,000,000 

Property  Damage . $ioo,(hk)  . 

Boiler  Insurance . $100,000  . 

Rental  Insurance . $  47,625  . 

Workmen’s  Compensation . 


Premiums  Payable  This  Year . $1,850.00 


19,441.00 

19,538.26 

20,359.56 

29,076.88 


$  550.65 
1,016.00 

58-32 

25.08 

225.82 

$1,875.87 


Page  2  of  the  model  budget  gives  comparative  information  on  certain  major  expense 
over  periods  of  years,  which  the  manager  thinks  will  be  of  interest  to  the  owners. 
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( r)iisi(lercd  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
l)uilclin<^.  Knel  ))ri(  es  had  (Inetiiated,  but  the 
ultimate  direct  ion  was  up.  Repairs  and 
niaintenanee  had  not  varied  a  great  deal  in 
total.  And  the  rise  in  real  estate  taxes  is 
familiar  to  all  (ihicago  property  owners. 

riie  sample  budget  for  the  year  ending 
Kebruary  2(),  was  prepared  by  one  of 
the  other  CPMs  in  our  ofliee  and  when 
placed  alongside  the  actual  operating  figures 
for  the  same  year  admirably  illustrates  the 
accuracy  of  forecast  which  was  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  article  as  being  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  The  ojjcrating  net  before  ex¬ 
traordinary  expense  was  S4f,,‘P37  less  than 
budgeted— and  the  final  result  after  ex¬ 
traordinary  expense  show  ed  a  deficit  greater 
than  budgeted  by  $576.07— both  figures 
approximating  one-half  of  1  j)er  cent  of  the 
total  estimated  of  operation  of  over  $101,- 
000.  4'his  in  itself  is  not  nec  essarily  an  im¬ 
pressive  demonstration  of  acc  uracy,  bee  ause 
it  is  |)ossible  to  adjust  income  to  balance 
expenditures  by  ac  tion  of  the  building  cor¬ 
poration’s  board  of  directors, 

W  hat  makes  this  budget,  in  my  opinion, 


an  excellent  example  of  careful  and  know! 
edgeable  procedure  is  the  fact  that  operat¬ 
ing  expenses— the  figures  that  illustrate  a 
manager’s  familiarity  with  a  building,  its 
physical  condition  and  operating  recjuire- 
ments— slum  a  variation  of  considerably  less 
than  1  per  cent  between  budget  and  ac  tual. 

It  should  be  jx)intetl  out  that  in  the  case 
of  the  budget  under  discussion  there  does 
not  appear  a  reserve  for  contingenc  ies,  w  ith 
the  exception  of  the  S500  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  This  building  has,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  accunudated  working  capital 
in  reserves  that  was  considered  to  be  amj)le 
to  meet  any  emergencies  that  might  arise, 
and  the  directors  decided  there  was  no  need 
to  increase  the  cash  reserves  further, 

W^e  cc:)nsider  it  good  practice  to  try  to 
w  rite  a  budget  in  w  hich  the  inccjine  exceeds 
the  expenditures  by  a  small  amount,  or  at 
worst,  forecasts  a  very  small  deficit.  \’c)u  will 
see  from  the  income-from-assessments  fig¬ 
ures  that  if  all  rents  had  been  paid  up  in  full 
when  the  corporation’s  books  were  closed 
on  February  27,  1956,  we  would  have  missed 
an  exact  forecast  by  just  $2.93. 
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Norbert  S.  Babin,  Vice  President 

423  Kearny  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

I  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . .Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
John  R.  Higgins,  President 

Rm.  1506,  10  South  LaSalle  Street . 

Roy  H.  Krueger,  Vice  President 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue . 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Secretary 
723  West  One  Hundred  Eleventh  Street 
CHARLF.S  S.  Robinson,  Treasurer 
Rm.  1520,  134  North  La.Salle  Street.... 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Thomas  C.  Keller,  President 

208  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Vice  President 

124  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest,  Secretary-Treasurer 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robe:rt  j.  Dotson,  President 

112  West  Congress  Street . .Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 

488  Cherry  Street . Macon,  Ga. 


.Ghicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
.Chicago,  Ill. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

570  Seventh  Avenue . New  Nork,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  R.  Si’Ear,  I'ice  President 

60  East  Forty  Second  Street . New  ^■ork,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  M.  Bensuev.  Secretary  Treasurer 

149  Street  and  Third  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 


Frank  W.  Nolan,  President 

Second  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  East  Forty-Second  Street . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

405  Texas  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

Meridith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

307  M  Ifc  M  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

OREGON  COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
M.  Jeeferv  Holbrook,  President 

321  S.  VV'.  Fourth  Ave . Portland,  Ore. 

William  P.  .Ai.i.vn,  Vice  President 

ifiog  S.  W.  WeslwrMKl  Court  Bhlg . Poilland,  Ore. 

John  S.  Bailv,  Secretary-Treasurer 

22ji  S.  W,  Broadway . Porilaud,  Ore. 


VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
WiNi  REE  H.  Slater,  President 

410  Virginia  Building . Richmond,  \'a. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Vice  President 

134  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

CHARLF.S  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1013  East  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


GRE.ATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
Charles  D.  Moore,  President 

118  East  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Light,  Vice  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Lamar  Rankin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

709  Chestnut  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Borden  Lilley,  President 

347  Bay  Street . Toronto.  Ontario,  Can. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Green,  Secretary -Treasurer 
19  Richmond  St.,  W . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  South  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  I'ice  President 
Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169  . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1750  South  Redwood  Road . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
Gilbert  W.  Root,  President 

P.  O.  Box  2041 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Edward  C.  Hustace,  Vice  President 

1082  .\la  Moana  Boulevard . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

.X.ARON  M.  Chaney,  Secretary-Treasurer 

926  Fort  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Henry  H.  Wright,  President 

100  West  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

.\lonzo  Frank  Green,  Vice  President 

McKinney-Green,  Inc . Gainesville,  Fla. 

Norman  A.  Minchew,  Secretary -Treasurer 

206  North  First  Street . Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTA  TE  MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION,  1957 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

57  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  H.  P.  Holmes,  Past  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
57  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook, 

Vice  Chairman . Portland,  Ore. 

57  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  111. 

57  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  WiNFRF.F.  H.  .Slater . Richmond,  Va. 


c;oi.le(;e  contact  committee 

59  .Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Cfin/rwan. .. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
59  Clarence  V.  Coleman, 

Vice  Chairman  . Denver,  Colo. 

57  IIfatii  Angelo,  Jr . Oakland,  Calif. 

57  Ai.ired  T.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

58  Leonard  H.  Scane . Evanston,  III. 

57  ].  Pollard  .Sealy,  Jr . .Shreveport,  La. 

58  Daniel  VVeisrerg . Roxbury,  Mass. 


hi 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 


.5« 

57 

59 

59 

58 

57 

57 

57 

58 


INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 


57  WiNFREE  H.  Slater,  Chairman . Richmond,  Va. 

57  Kendall  Cady,  Past  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
59  Lloyd  D.  Hanford, 

Vice  Chairman  . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  William  W.  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

59  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  Roland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Ncbr. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 
59  Emanuel  E.  Falk,  C/itiirman.  .Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Past  President 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman. Nevr  York,  N.  Y. 


,57  Walter  G.  Ashmore . Macon,  Ga. 

58  Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr. 


Journal  Editorial  Committee 

57  Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

57  John  Cheatham . Miami.  Fla. 


58 

57 

58 

59 

ni 

58 

59 

57 

58 

59 
57 


59 

57 

58 

57 

58 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 


William  Gerhardt . 

Lister  C.  Greene . 

Chester  B.  Heineck . 

J.  Norman  Linton . 

S'oRK  McDonnell . 

.Stephen  L.  Melnyk . . 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr.. 
John  W.  C.  Rook-Grfen 
Eleanore  Sheley . 


. Chicago,  III. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. . .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
_ Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

William  S.  Evereit,  Chairman . Chicago,  111. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzi.ick,  Past  President. St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

Richard  L.  Nf;lson,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Ralph  .Stevener,  Vice  Chairman _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  E.  Hickman . Wilmington,  Del. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Leslie  M.  Price . Chicago,  III. 

R.  Gorimin  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS 
COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman. San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Durand  Taylor,  Past  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
Maxine  R.  Hammond, 

Vice  Chairman . Dayton,  Ohio 

Franklin  H.  Lyons, 

Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Hodlmair . Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grace  Sebastian . Sacramento,  Calif. 

J.  C.  Taylor . Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Milton  M.  Worsek . Chicago,  III. 


STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

George  J,  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Past  President . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

William  Gerhardt,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Sterling  H.  Albert . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

■A.  r.  Bfckwitii . Miami,  Fla. 

d  uos.  C.  Boi'RKF . Kansas  ('.iiy,  Mo. 

CiFORc.E  C.  Brush . Los  .\ngclos.  C.alif. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ai.frfd  .a.  Plamwn . Colorado  Springs,  C.olo. 
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COMMITTEES,  1957 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 
59  Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman.  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
57  J.  Russell  Doiron, 

Past  President . Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Adiiisor  to  Chairman 

59  Charles  J.  Kydd,  Vice  Chairman. East  Orange,  N.  J. 
59  R,  Cordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
57  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

57  \V.  Roy  Campbell . Huntington,  \V.  Va. 

_r,9  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

57  Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  William  S.  Evereit . Chicago,  III. 

57  \V.  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr . Greenville,  S.  C. 

57  Harry  W.  Gikidman . Louisville,  Ky. 

57  H.  W'alter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

59  Joseph  J.  Gumberc . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

59  Rowena  L.  Hacmann . Erie,  Pa. 

58  Robert  T.  Hichfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

57  John  I.  Hill . Houston,  Tex. 

57  Kent  Holen . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

57  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit.  Mich. 

57  Ralph  L.  Jester . Des  Moines,  la. 

57  George  Ditson  Jones . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

58  Morton  S.  Kline . Trenton,  N.  J. 

58  John  R.  Maenne:r . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  W.  M.  Mann . Jackson,  Miss. 

58  Reid  J.  McClatchy . Sacramento,  Calif. 

57  William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

58  Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

59  John  Ogden . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

58  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

59  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

59  Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

58  Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  W.  Griswold  Smith . Greensboro,  N.  C. 

58  Howard  M.  SoNN . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

58  James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

59  I..  M.  Studstill . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

57  R.  B.  Waccoman . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

57  Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

57  Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

59  Albert  T.  Grimstead, 

Chairman . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

57  W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Past  President . Chicago,  III. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

57  Bertram  A.  Druker,  Vice  Chairman  .Boston,  Mass. 
59  J.  E.  Hollenbeck, 

Vice  Chairman . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

58  Harold  J.  Rieger . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  William  E.  Ai.thausfr.  Jr . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 
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59 
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58 

59 
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58 

57 

58 

58 

59 
57 
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59 
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58 
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59 
58 

57 


59 

58 

58 

59 
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57 

58 

59 
57 

57 

58 
58 

57 

58 

58 

59 
57 


Sam  E.  Brown . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

ScoiT  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gordon  E.  Bush . .Sacramento,  Calif. 

J.  T.  Ciiiorr . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr .  ...  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  M.  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.C 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 

Howard  S.  Godwin . Clayton,  Mo. 

Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Albert  S.  Friedman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Horace  F.  Grimm . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr . Wilmington,  Del. 

Robert  E.  Harrison . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

John  I.  Hill . Houston,  Tex. 

Victor  H.  E.  Hokanson . Chicago,  111. 

Kent  Holen . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  Fred  Kemner . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Borden  Lilley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

George  F.  Lochte . Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  D.  Marks . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Stephen  L.  Melnvk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Louis  L.  Pienta . Detroit,  Mich. 

Grace  Sebastian . Sacramento,  Calif. 

John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  E.  Sprague . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Henry  N.  Stamm . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Whitney  Staples . Miami,  Fla. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

William  H.  Tilly . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

Harry  D.  Woodward . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff, 

Vice  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

David  W,  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Colfmw . Denver,  Colo. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . NewpoTt  News,  Va. 

Albert  T.  Grimsifad . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Higiififld . Washington,  D.  C. 
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59  J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

59  Carl  A.  Maver . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  William  McAinsii,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

57  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  E.  Tennyson  Moore . Cong  Beach,  Calif. 

59  Robert  I’ADGErr . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

57  Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 

57  Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

59  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  William  Walters . Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

58  W.  A.  P.  Walkins . Chicago,  111. 

57  Ruth  C.  ^■|  lton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

57  William  Walters,  Chairman ..  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
57  Raymond  Bosley, 

Lice  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 


CONVENTION.  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 


57  William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

57  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

r,7  .Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  John  L.  Cella . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Martin  A.  Culhane . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  James  E.  Gallagher . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Roy  D.  Haverstick . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  John  T.  Hilborn . Chicago,  111. 

57  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Jerome  A.  Martin . Chicago,  III. 

57  John  S.  Pemberton . Chicago,  III. 

57  Harold  J.  Rieger . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Charles  S.  Robinson . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Robert  N.  Swan . Chicago,  111. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

59  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Kendall  Cady,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  111. 

57  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

57  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

57  Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Vice  C/iairman. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
57  Harold  L.  Niles,  Vice  Cliairman ..  Brookline,  Mass. 

57  Lloyd  Baldridge . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  William  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

57  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

57  Mildred  B.  Callahan. Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 

57  Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

57  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

57  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

57  Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

57  Roy  C.  Hestwood . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

57  Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

57  Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

57  Sam  Michelson . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

f,7  Charles  D.  Moore . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

57  Leeman  W.  Nix . Tulsa,  Okla. 

57  Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

57  John  S.  Palmer . Memphis,  Tenn. 

57  Charles  E.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nehr. 

57  Gilbert  W.  Root . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

57  Robert  S.  Selinger . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

57  Charles  T.  Shakarjian . Union  City,  N.  J. 

57  WiNFREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  V'a. 

57  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  Felix  T.  Tiioeren . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  Edward  J.  Walsh . Washington,  D.  C. 

57  Edwin  Whitney . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

57  Henry  H.  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Salute  To  NAREIi 

57  Durand  Taylor,  Chairman . New  York,  N. 

57  Kendall  Cady,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

r,7  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Chairman . Boston,  Mass. 

r,8  Durand  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman.  .New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 
_r,9  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans.  La. 

57  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

f,7  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

.r,7  William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  W.  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
57  Charles  Christel, 

Vice  President,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Robert  J.  Dotson 

Chapter  President,  Vice  C/iflirmaii  .Savannah.  G.i. 
57  Lloyd  Baldridge, 

Chapter  President . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  William  W.  Barendrick, 

Chapter  President . Portland,  Ore. 

57  Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  President . Toronto,  Out.,  Can. 

57  William  S.  Brenza,  Vice  President. ..  .Miami,  Fla. 
57  Gordon  E.  Bush, 

Chapter  President . Sacramento,  Calif. 

57  Mildred  Callahan,  Chapter  President  .Miami,  Fla. 
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Dock  boards.  .Sept.  1956,  p.  50. 

Door  stops.  March  1957,  p.  153. 

Eall— lawns— shrubs.  Sept.  1956,  p.  55. 

Fenestra  zinc  coating.  Dec.  1956,  p.  113. 

Eire  escape  repair.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  55-56. 

Elintdek.  Dec.  1956,  p.  114. 

Eoainglass.  Sept.  1956,  p.  54. 

Foot  warmers.  .Sept.  1956,  p.  53. 

“Eree”  rent  and  work.  March  1957,  p.  154. 

General  materials  address.  Sept.  1956,  p.  54. 

(dass  fibre  panel  renewal.  March  1957,  p.  154. 

Light  switches.  Dec.  1956,  p.  114. 

Movable  partitions.  .Sept.  1956,  p.  52. 

.Nest-Karts.  March  1957,  p.  153. 

New  caulking  and  glazing  compound.  .Sept.  1956,  p.  55. 
Non  skid.  -Sept.  1956,  p.  50. 

Fainting  acoustical  surfaces.  Dec.  1956,  p.  111. 


Painting  galvanized  surfaces.  Dec.  1956,  p.  113. 
Parking  gates.  Dec.  1956,  p.  114. 

Plastic  panes.  Sept.  1956,  p.  50. 

Progress  in  fluorescent  light.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  50-51. 
Rubl)er  foam  vs  plastic  foam.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  53-54. 
Rublrer  posts.  Sept.  1956,  p.  55. 

.Sand  urn— signs  of  the  times.  March  1957,  p.  153. 
Slide-free.  .Sept.  1956,  p.  56. 

Surform  cutting  tools.  March  1957,  p.  152. 

Tenants  choose  colors.  March  1957,  p.  152. 

Texturetl  rubl)er  tile.  Sept.  1956,  p.  52. 

I'hinline  air  conditioners.  Dec.  1956,  pp.  111-112. 
'Eransitor  radio.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  54-55. 

Unusual  sidewalks.  Sept.  1956,  p.  51. 

Unusual  sidewalks.  Dec.  1956,  p.  in. 

Upgrading  table  and  other  tops.  .Sept.  1956,  p.  53. 
Wanted— information  on  filK'rglas  roofing.  .Sept.  1956, 
P-  55- 

MANAGEMEN  I  BUSINE.SS 
Facing  the  Future  of  Our  Business,  waikins.  March 
'9.')7.  PP-  '37-'44- 
MANAGEMENT  SURVEY 
How  to  Build  a  Management  Sumey.  hanfokd.  Sept. 
'95«.  PP-  43-46. 

MARKE  I  ANAI.YSIS 

Facing  the  Future  of  Our  Business,  watkins.  March 
PP-  «37-'44- 

M  E  RCH  A  NTS’  AS.SOCI  A  El  O  N 

The  .Alert  Manager:  Mainspring  of  a  Shopping  Center. 
uoLK.MAN.  March  1957,  pp.  132-136. 

MODERNIZATION 

A  Practical  Slant  on  .Apartment  .Modernizing,  biai- 
MONT.  .March  1957,  pp.  145-148. 

Stages  in  the  Life  of  a  Large  Office  Building— A 
Story  in  Modernization,  hilbokn.  June  1957,  pp. 
232-237. 

lYhat  to  Think  About  on  the  6th  Tee.  callac.iier. 
Dec.  1956,  pp.  102-104. 

MOIEI. 

A  Memo  on  the  Motel  Busine.ss.  katz.  Sept.  1956,  pp. 

36-39- 

NEST-KARTS 

Maintenance  Exchange,  kfitii.  March  1957,  p.  153. 
NEW  BUSINESS 

Facing  the  Future  of  Our  Business,  waikins.  March 
1957.  pp.  137-144. 

OFFICE 

Stages  in  the  Life  of  a  Large  Office  Building— .A 
Story'  in  Modernization,  hilborn.  June  1957.  pp. 
232-237. 

Store  into  Office  Space,  silvfrwood.  Dec.  1956,  pp. 
101-102. 
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Ol’ERA  1 ING  EXPERIENCK 

Years  of  .1  l>ai  linetil  ()l>naling  E\f>eiieiice.  jamks. 
St|)l.  pp.  3-15. 

W  hat  Operating  Cost  figures  Show,  gavin.  Dec. 
j)j).  (>8-75. 

Ol'ERAI  INO  PROC.KDl’RF. 
facitig  the  future  of  Our  liusiness.  watkins.  March 
'9,57.  PP-  '37-'  n- 

PAIMING 

Maintenance  Exchange,  ki  i  in.  Dec.  pp.  1 1 1,  113. 
PANKI.  RKNF.WAI. 

Maintenance  Exchange.  KKirii.  Manli  I9')7,  p.  15.}. 
PARKING  GA  FES 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Ki'.nii.  Dec.  i9r>fi.  P-  1 ' 

PAR  I  FI  IONS  (inovahle) 

Maintenance  Exchange.  KF.iin.  Sept.  1950,  p.  52. 

PI  AS  riG  FOA.M 

.Maintenance  Exchange,  kkitii.  Sept.  i9")fi,  pp.  r»3-r>I- 
PLAS'I  IC  PANES 

.Maintenance  Exchange.  Kt-rm.  Sept.  19", fi,  i>.  50. 
POSES,  RGBIIER 

Maintenance  Exchange.  Kuril.  Sept.  i9'|6,  p.  55. 
PROFESSIONAI.I/A  I  ION 
tadng  the  Euture  of  Our  Husiness.  w \ikins.  .March 
'9.57.  I'P-  '37-'44- 
PROMO  l  ION 

The  Alert  Manager:  .Mainspring  of  a  Shopping  Center. 
COFFMAN.  March  1957,  pp.  132-13(1. 

PROPER  FV  MAN.\GE.MEN  I 
The  .llert  .Manager:  .Mainspring  of  a  Shopping  Center. 

COLEMAN.  .March  1957,  pp.  132-136. 
lacing  the  future  of  Our  Husiness.  waikins.  March 
'957.  '37-'44- 

fixed-Tenn  Rentals  .Ire  Rest,  mavfr.  .Sept.  19", 6,  pp. 
23-24. 

Team  fighting  and  Color.  fifi.I).  Dec.  i9.'}6,  pp.  76-81. 
.Management  as  a  factor  in  Value.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  16- 
22. 

.4  Memo  on  the  .Motel  Business,  kaiz.  .Sept.  1956,  pp. 
3<>-39- 

W  hut  It  Means  to  Re  an  AMO.  iifckwiiii.  .Sejrt.  1956, 
PP-  47-49- 

How  to  Build  a  Management  Survey,  hanford.  Sept. 
'956.  pp.  43-46. 

So  an  Owner  Asks  You  to  Rent  His  House?  WRuaiT. 
Dec.  1 9", 6,  pj).  90-100. 

Eansas  City’s  Neiv  TIV.4  Building  .  .  .  and  how  it 
greu'.  SFI.INCFR.  June  1957,  pp.  238-239. 

REAL  ES  I  ATE  CONSULTANT 

The  Real  Estate  Consultant,  drake.  Dec.  1956.  pp. 
109-1 10. 
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rehabilh.vi  ION 

.4  Practical  Slant  on  .Ipartment  .Modernizing,  bfaii- 
■MOM.  March  19", 7,  pp.  145-148. 

Stages  in  the  fife  of  a  l.arge  Office  Building.  .4 
Story  in  .Modernization,  hii.horn.  June  1957,  pp. 
232-237. 

Store  into  Office  Space.  sii.vf.r\v(K)d.  Dec.  1956,  pp. 
101-102. 

n7/«/  to  Think  .Ihoiit  on  the  6th  Tee.  c  vi.i  m.iifr. 
Dec.  1956,  pp.  102-10.J. 

REN  I  COMPARISON 

What  Operating  Cost  figures  Show,  cavin.  Dec.  1956, 
pp.  68-75. 

REN  LAI.  RATE 

fixed-Term  Rentals  .Ire  Best,  mayer.  .Sept.  1956,  pp. 
23-24. 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers,  ai.corn.  Sept.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

So  an  Owner  Asks  You  to  Rent  His  House?  WRicin. 
Dec.  195(1,  pp.  90-iiM). 

RF.S  I  AURANT 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers,  ai.corn.  .Sept.  1956.  pp. 

29-35- 

RF.  I  All,  STORE 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers,  ai.corn.  .Sept.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

Store  into  Olfice  Space,  sii.vfrwood.  Dec.  1956,  pp. 
101-102. 

ROOFING,  FIBERGL.AS,  see  I-ilK-rglas  Rooliiig 
RUBBER  FOAM 

.Maintenance  Exchange,  kfiih.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  53-54. 
RUBBER  POSTS,  see  Posts,  Rubber 
SAND  URNS 

Maintenance  Exchange,  kfi  ih.  March  1957,  p.  153. 
SECO.ND.ARV  .STORE,  see  Store,  Secondary 
SFIRX'ICF^  S'IORF;,  see  Store,  Service 
SHOE  STORE 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers.  ai.c:orn.  .Sept.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

SHOPPING  CENTER 

The  .ilert  .Manager:  Mainspring  of  a  Shopping  Center. 

COFFMAN.  March  1957,  pp.  132-136. 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers,  aforn.  Sc-pt.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

SHRUBS 

.Maintenance  Exchange,  keith.  Sept.  1956,  p.  55. 
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SIDEWALKS 

M maintenance  Exchange,  keith.  Sept.  19", 6,  p.  51; 
Dec.  1956,  p.  111. 

SIXGLE-FAMILV  HOUSE 

Casualty  Deductions  for  Tax  Purposes.  (;od\vi\.  .Sept. 
1956.  pp.  25-28. 

So  an  Owner  .-fsks  You  to  Petit  His  House?  WRii.iir 
Dec.  195O,  pp.  9o-i(K). 

‘  SLIDE  FREE” 

Maintenance  Exchange,  keiim.  Sept.  195O,  p.  5^. 

S  I  ORE,  FURM  1  URE 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers,  .m.cokn.  .Sept.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

S  I  ORE,  SECONDARY 

Store  into  Office  Space,  sii.verwooii.  Dec.  195C,  pp. 
101-102. 

SI  ORE,  SERVICE 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers.  .\lcor\.  .Sept.  i95(),  pjJ. 
Store  into  Office  Space,  sii.vi  rwood.  Dec.  i95(>,  pp. 
29-35- 

SUBSIDENCE  DAMAGE 

Casualty  Deductions  fur  Tax  Purposes.  (;od\vin.  Sept. 
'95<».  PP-  25-2«. 

SUPERMARKET 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  ill  Shopping  Centers.  .\u:orn.  Sept.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

FAX,  INCOME 

Casualty  Deductions  for  Tax  Purposes,  (.odwin.  Sept. 
1956,  pp.  25-28. 

ly  Years  of  .ifrartment  Operating  Experience,  ja.mes. 
Sept.  1956.  pp.  3-14. 

Tips  on  Taxes,  vaies.  Dec.  1956,  pp.  105-1118. 

TAX.  REAL  ES  FAl  E 

ij  Years  of  .ipartment  Operating  Experience,  james. 
.Sept.  195G,  pp.  3-15. 


I  ENA.NCV  RES  I  RICITONS 
So  an  Owner  .isks  You  to  Rent  His  House?  wricht. 
Dec.  1956,  pp.  9(>-i(K). 

I ENANT 

Maintenance  Exchange,  keiiii.  March  1957,  pp.  152, 
'.54- 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centeis.  ai.corn.  Sept.  195(1,  pp. 

29-35- 

Su  an  Owner  .Isks  You  to  Rent  His  House?  \vki(;ht. 
Dec.  1956,  pp.  9«i-i(Kj. 

The  Story  of  the  Ford  .Ipartments.  d’oench.  June 
'957-  PP-  22(1-231. 

Kansas  City's  New  TWA  Building  .  .  .  and  lime  it 
grew.  sEt.t\(;ER.  June  1957,  pji.  238-239. 

FILE,  RUBBER 

Maintenance  Exchange,  keitii.  Sept.  1956,  p.  52. 
FOOLS  (cutting) 

Maintenance  Exchange,  keith.  March  1957,  p.  152. 
FRANSFFOR  RADIO 

Maintenance  Exchange,  kehii.  Sept.  1956,  pp.  51-55. 
\  ACUU.M  VALVES 

Maintenance  Exchange,  keith.  Manh  1957,  pp.  153- 
•54- 
\  ALUE 

Management  as  a  Factor  in  I'aliie.  watki.ns.  .Sept. 
I95G,  pjl.  l(}-22. 

77  Years  of  .4partnient  Operating  Experience,  james. 
.Sept.  1956.  pp.  3-15. 

\  ARIE  IA  S  I  ORE 

Problems  of  Tenant  Selection  and  Rental  Determina¬ 
tion  in  Shopping  Centers,  alcorn.  Sept.  1956,  pp. 

29-35- 

WINDOWS 

Maintenance  Exchange,  keith.  Dec.  1956,  p.  113. 
YIELD,  INVESFMENl 

77  Years  of  .Apartment  Operating  Experience,  james. 
.Sept.  1956,  pp.  3-15. 

/INC  CO.ATING 

Maintenance  Exchange,  kehii.  Dec.  195(1,  p.  113. 
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